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we read Jane Austen 


["Why We Read Jane Austen '* ment and distress die number of 
was written by Lionel Trilling In students who attended the first 
tho summer of 1975 as a lecture meeting of (he course was some- 
for the Jane Austen Bicentennial thing like ISO. Although there was 
Conference, October 3 to 4, 1975, at no clear principle by which I could 
the university or Alberta in choose among such a number I 
Edmonton, Canada, but was never was determined to stay with the 

method of Instruction r had akIjiI. 


delivered: by the time the con- 
ference wes held he was too ill to 
attend. s Indeed this lecture repre- 
sents his last major essay before lie 
died on November 5, 1975— only a 
brief concluding passage is missing. 
What would have been the content 
of the fow final paragraphs which 
he was too fatigued to produce is, 

I think, easily Inferred: he in- 
tended merely to “tie up” the 
piece by returaipg it to- Jane 
Austen. ‘ ■ 


i — - V ”'UI ill ts 

method of Instruction 1 had origi- 
nally proposed to myself, I 
addressed my little multitude and 
said that the course as 1 had 
planned it could not accommodate 
nearly as many students as were 


The lecture u printed nere _ , , - . . _ 

exactly as it was left— Diana Trill- ““ by the tune I reached my office 
Ing.] • a long line had formed outside it. 

All *1 L. J . 


printed 


now gathered, and that begihnfng 
at once and going on for as Tong as 
was necessary, I would interview 
students in my office and post a 
net of those who might register. 
There were the conventional student 
sounds of dismay but no polemical 
challenge was offered to my decision 


My subject is of a speculative kind 
and as it develops it will lead us 
away from jane Austen and toward 
tlio consideration, of certain aspects 
and functions of literature and art 


generally. It did not have its origin 
in reflections upon our authors 
canon of work in itself but was 
proposed by a' phenomenon of our 
contemporary high culture, the 
largo and over-growing admiration 
wl, Ich Jane Austen’s work is being 
given. This phenomenon may be 
thought the more significant 
bocause, contrary to what would 
have been the case at an earlier 
time, young people have a salient 
ES 1 ? /" 2t * “ nd what I shall begin 
by talking about is the intensity of 
feeling which students at my 
university directed to Jane Austen 
when I gave a course in her novels 
two years ago. ' 

An account of the incident I 
refer to must touch upon some dull 
scholastic details. As I envisaged 
my course, it was not to be given 
, in lectures but as a "class’*. That 
Is to say, each of its two meetings 
a week would start with my 

sssk 

address themselves, developing or 
disagreeing with what I and then 

hGd «ld. Tills 
method of -instruction is likely to 
ue held in greater regard than It 
deserves. In any class- there will be 
students who cannot be induced to 
say anything at all, and there will 
oe those whb cannot be kept front 
tnrtng to Ay everything, and of 
course oven a measured articulate- 
* *l®ss does', not ensure 1 the cogency 
of what is. said. But If through luck 
Iffif 11 * P«e: can get tho method 

a : ^ 

•Mlk 

seem to. be twenty and a. pritcdc- 

- ^ ca^ao f be 

higher, than ■ thirty, Tti -my amaze- 


All through that afternoon, 
through the whole of the next day 
and the day after that I conducted 
interviews, and with each one the 
absurdity of the procedure became 
more apparent. As I have said, 
there was no reasonable criterion 
by which I might judge the appli- 
cants- I. had. to see tnot the com- 
ments I jotted down about each 
student were subjective and in 
some sense discrfmlnatonp; they 
expressed my estimate of the appli- 
cant’s intellectual aptitude, range 
of knowledge, and— Inevitably— 
personal interesting ness. Yec 
despite my growing discomfort, I 
continued as I had begun, feeling 
that . I had made my decision for 
good reason. 

The reason deserves some notice. 
It had to do with my ambiguous 
feelings about the position Jane 
Au9ten hod come to occupy In our 
literary culture and about the 
nature of the esteem and the 
degree of attention sho was being 
«ven by scholars and critics. If I 
looked back over the period of my 
. life during which I was at all 
aware of Jane Austen, I had of 
course to recognize that a decisive 
Jh the way 

change by saying that* she stood 
JSS *?' h t i S her esteem than form. 

JSiS’ k frtP C8 trough Chapman’s 
crlticnl bibliography makes plain to 
what heights the osteeni had lone 
ago ascended, how grand were the 
terms in which admiration had 
been, expressed, including compar- 
ison with ,' Shakespeare. Indeed, 
when it came to tfy* question of 
now much praise she deserved, a 
, personage no less authoritative 
than Henry James could say that 
she was given too much d£ it, or at 
least that It was of the wrong sort 
and given by people of the wrong 
sort And - as if at the instance or 
Henry James’s little burst of 
temper over this state -of affairs, 
the regard ip which Jane Austen 
i waa held began to change its 
nature in a radical way — she 


By Lionel Trilling 

ceased to be a darling and a pet, 
she ceased to be what James 
deplored her being, “dear Jane". She 
became ever less the property of 
people who, through being nice 
people, were excluded from the 
redemptive strenuosities of the In- 
tellectual life. One was the less 
disposed to share the views of this 
order of her admirers because it 
E“?J> een shown that Jane Austen 
herscif actually hated such people. 

tit "I", ha T in ? been . delivered 

from their deplorable adulation, 
she was safe and presumably happy 

iVS* r C teT fie • of Molars aSd 

Si-g.dc Wnd m0K »»<! 

Instructed and lively intellects 
do not make pets and darlings anj 
of the writers they 
admire but they do make them into 
what can be called figures — that is 

iemi1rio C o eat Ve S P'. r . itS whose work 
re k Hn es P, ec ‘aHy conscientious 
study because in lt are to be dis- 
cerned significances, even my*. 

H« S, j eV t n P° wers » which carry it 
. beyond what in -a loose and general 
sense we .call literature, W 0 nd 
what wa think of as very 
godd literature, and bring it to as 
32? “ a PProximadon of a sacred 
wisdom as can be achieved in our 
culture. Flaubert is of course a 
SE" Wr. excellence, Stendhal 
somewhat less of one; Balzac 
though certainly much admired 
remains a writer. Dickons became a 
figure quite some time back : there 
nas been a large increase in the 
admiration wo now give Trollone 

hlSnXJ® U,ll l! tely that he will ever 
become a figure. Kafka wps a 

figure from the first; Gide was a 
figure twenty-five years ago but 
seems now to have lost much of 
his figurative ground. 

n I/i?, " la i ki,J S 2 f J flne Austen into 
a figure has of recent years beon 
accelerated, probably in part by 
i contemporary demand for 
fooiale figures, though certainly 
not for that reason alone. I find it 

itOSSii*? Say why 1 am llot on 

comfoi table terms with the figura- 
tive process generally and as it 

■ Austea « particular! 

out a chief reason for mV not 
wanting to give the course as lec- 
tures was that lectures would 
almost certainly hnvo to tn'-n 
account of the enormous o labor* 
tion of articulate sensibility whldi 
developed around Jane AuSten 
and would put me under the obli- 
gation of trying to add- to it. Per- 
liaosbecause I somewhere held the 
primitive belief that there really 
3 r . su r ch a thJ »8 as life .itself. 

'' .. not want interfored 

with by literature or by the hi- 
- genufties of academic criticism, I 
did not wish either to encompass 
or to augment the abundant, the 
superabundant, the evor more 
urgent intellectual activity that was 
, bek |S directed toward a body of 
i work whose value I would be the 
, first to assert. 

1 Hq SE» then, did I wont my stu- 


dents to think of Jane Austen ? 
Was she perhaps to be thought of 
as nothing more than u goud road ? 
I do not accept that my purpose 
can bo thus described, though now 
that we have before us that British 
locution, which Americans have 
lately taken to using, the question 
might be asked why the phrase 
should have come to express so 
much force of irony and conde- 
scension, wliy a good read should 
necessarily imply • a descent into 
mere creature-comfort, into down- 
right coziness. As my case stood, I 
would have granted that we must 
get beyond the unexamined plea- 
sure with which we read in chlld- 
nood and be prepared to say why 
and how it is that pleasure comes 
to us from stories; we keep it in 
mind here that some of my stu- 
dents were in graduate school and 
going on to the tenchlng of litera- 
ture as their profession. But it 
seemed to me that the enterprise, 
of consciousness could best be for- 
warded, could best be kept direct 
and downright, by the colloquial 
give-and-take of class discussion 
rather than by lectures. 

As the interviews got under way, 
however, I found myself becoming 
doubtful that the directness and 
downrightness I hoped for could 
actually be achieved, for such qua- 
lities of literary discourse did not 
consort well with the prevailing 
emotional tone of the interviews. 
Many of these did of course pro- 


with all due misgiving and . 
compunction ns led me To £ 

I'l’™' 1 ' “f°ny my notion 
is n feasible number for 
discussion, there wore snS 
made to mo to reconsider m ¥ t 

safia"" ° vcn 

Tho course as It was given * 
havo gone well enough, for I £ 
that I enjoyed giving l[ \ 
bizarre show of almost h«t^ 
moral urgency which mariaJ” 
beginning disappeared as 
we got down to business. AlihJ 


ceed In, if I may put it so", a 
normal enough way. An undergrad- 
uate had read Pride and Prejudice, 
bad liked it and wanted more of 


the same; a graduate student con- 
centrating in the Romantic period 
might naturally wish to give close 
attention to the six novels. But « 
most of the students had no special 
scholarly reason for reading Jane 
Austen and yet displayed a degree 
of anxiety about their admission to 
the course which seemed to say 
that their motive was something 
other than that of ordinary litei aiy 
interest. There was something they 
wanted, not from me, as was soon 
apparent, but from Jan? Austen, 
something that was mak'ng for an 
intensity in their application for 
the course such as 1 had no piop- 

Jnri^ 1 c f °f ln T n,i m y (caching 
career. So far as I could make out, 
they did not think it absurd that 
they should be required to formu- 
late reasons why they should be 
allowed to take the course— wliv 
should not the sincerity of their 
. vocation ho tested ? Several of 
* flf* - thdir interviews, wrote 
me pleading notes. Several sought 
out colleagues of mine with whom 
*P y ware in good repute and 
asked them to intercede with me. 
Two messages came From friends 
who taught in other colleges in tho 
city telling me that certain grad- 
uate students who had worked with 
them as undergraduates deserved 
my most thoughtful consideration. 

When at last I posted my roster, 


there might have been soma J 
gogic value in my doing » W 
not revert to that uncanny ^ 
to try to explain it. But the jL 
rence deserves some tdfat i 
explanation. 

• 0l ? e ,M nc °* understands *141 
inevitably proposes 
tlie students were 
eager to take the tm&bTTr* 
they had formed the 
that Jane Austen’s nS Ab- 
sented a mode of life X 
brought into question the We 
themselves lived and becauw f 
offered itself to their fantasy ua 
alternative to their own mode d 
life. If tliis was indoed the <w 
nothing could have beet m 
characteristic of our 
culture — we Jiave built innb 
structure of our thought t.\ 
society the concept of Gene* 
sc/ta/t in its standing criticisa d 
CcscUschaft mid wo can raflj 
suppose that the youug men nl 
women who so much warned a 
study Jane Austen believed thuhy 
doing so they could in soma mi 
transcend our sad contemponj 
existence, that, from the world i 
1 our present weariness and dw 
cation, they might roach bach wi 
world which, as it appears to da 
'htind s eye, is so much more ib* 
dantly provided with trees iba 
with people, a world In ubw 
green shade life for a mona 
might be n grocn thought. 

The use of social-political um 
to explain tho litcrurv predlWwi 
I was dealing with is lout aAfw 
of substantiation by. xlio w».' 
.stun co that five years before 
hud been given 10 another F.niw 
literary figure a devotion 
though of a different kind, wu* 
mtenso as that which w« ^ 
ijoinfl given to Jano Austen » 
which clearly received Its imps* 
from feolings about social 
tones. American untlerBradc^ 
sosm .10 be over more fllleM® 


S V ‘ V ““ WVWI H.VIV. — — 

from tho general body of Enjl™ 
,U torn ture, but they had for -•* 

timA m»i« . .f timed 


prJty of t 
sity were as? 
acquiescent J. 


**• Hiignc seem 

lass than Bloke, Jana Aa*« : 
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ofl’eicd » position fimn wliicli to tinn tli.it was link-ed licensed bv 
scruiiui/.e modem llfu with adverse tin- avstliviic of the works. Thai is, 
intention. The sty lu-pli uses of our those ficiiw persons would ho 
in I Hire die notoriously short; it uxpvi ienceil us if they had actual 
was not to he thought ;m (nun Ions exisicnev, ns if their "values” 
that at one moment disgust with were iiviiilalile to assessment, ns if 
modern life should be expressed their destinies bore upon one'-., 
through devotiun to a figure pro- invn, und ns if their styles of heli-i- 
pnsiiiR impulse, excess, and the viur and feeling must inevitnhly 
iinnihilntion oE authority, and then have a cniiseniience in one's own 
a scant five yuurs later tluungh bch.ivior and feeling, 
devotion to the presiding genius of „• tU - ... , . , 

measure, decorum, and i. ony. . dJ!,™*, Zd!i U jte Austen. 

It is not hard tu say wlmi are they were of course fulfilling (lie 
the attributes or the world of Juna aim of traditional humanistic edu- 
Ausicn’s novels which might make eat ion. In reading about the cmi- 
it congenial to the modern person duct of oilier people as presented 
who feels himself ill-accommodatcd by a writer highly endowed with 
by his own time. I have referred in mural imagination and in cnnsc-ni- 
pussing to an aspect of the visual ">S to see tins conduct as relevant 
character of that world, its abun- to their own, they had undertaken 
dunce of trees ns compared with 0,1 activuy which humanism holds 
the number of people who come to be precious, In that it redeems 
into our or each other’s ken; and ti ,e individual from mural torpor; 
in general it is a thing taken for ! ts communal effect i a often said 10 
granted by readers that the novels decisive in human existence, 
represent a world which is dis- Humanism does not in the Ichsi 
tinctly, even thbugh implicitly, question the good effect of reading 
gratifying to the eye ' about the conduct of other people 

whole wnsory and AwX *#* time, but it does put 

tem. WC are seldom ■requR'M bjf p, spodta] value U poh ranging back- 
Jane Austen i» AnvUfon a displeas- ward Ih time to find in a past 

• ing scene, such as Fanny Prices culture the paradigms by which 

. parental homo, and almost all our own moral lives are put to test. 

• places, evon those thut are not par- In its predilection fw the moral 

• ticulnrly described, 1 seem to nave instructive ness of past cultures 
some degree of pleasantness hn- luimuuism j s resolute In Hie belief 
puted to them. Notable among the Mint there Is very little in this 
elements of vlsiuility which lead to iran.siictiiiii that is problematic; it 
the effect of amenity is thnt of is confident that the paradigms 
st-ulu, the relation ill size between will he properly derived and that 
humiiii boings und the components the judgments made on the basis 
of thuir environment. No one needs they offer will lie valid. Humunism 
to be ‘reminded that the dialectic takes far grumed that any culture 
over what sort of scale is to be of the past out of which has conic 
preferred is ancient and a work of art that commands our 
ceaseless— sometimes the hygiene interest must he the product, and 
of tho soul is thought to be best “Iso, of course, the shaping enndi- 
served by spaces and objects whose tion, of minds which are essentia] I v 
magnitude overawes and quiets the the same as our own. 

will, or, alternatively, challenges it Perhans this i« *n h„t 
to heroic assertion; sometimes the r a . ne A[ ‘ lsten c&urse ’ af J5 e on 
judgment goes that the most salu- ? or a tirae the enormoils q Safif v his 
bnous situation is one in which power of that word "es?emK§ 
moderate though generous size con- became manifest to me. Essentially 
veys the Idea of happy accprtmioda- like our own that past culture *nS 
tion. At the present time tlie sensi- those minds, or selves which 
bility of educated persons is likely created it and were created bv it 
to set particular store by this latter doubtlfess were, but between them 
sort of scale as It is represented in and us there stretched a great 
Jane Austen’s novels. range of existential differences 

But it is plain that the charming The word “ code " has a tradl- 


tuwiinl I'-irli utliur early in ihc 
iiiin-tL-L-lllh ci'Mltiry li.ul not yi-l 
liL'gnn. lull wi- mn.irl:L'<l ilit: iuIh- 
tiuns heiWL-en -.islcr ami si-.li*r in 
Jiiue Aii-.H-n's iiuvel'. .mil ugreeil 
i li.it ihi^ I'ol.iiioii w:i*. repre seined 
us lidviug the pnssibiliiy uf gre.ilL*r 
cliiscnvs-. than is now likely. And 
at a nimni'in when nritions uf 
yoiiiliful .solidarity und community 
ware Mrniig, we came In the tnn- 
cliisinii ihai tile ideal of friendship 
hnd heemne cnii^idenibly less vivid 
tiurn iL once wa^. 

We remarked on the circum- 
stance that no one in the novels 
smiglil personal definition through 
achievement. Fur instance, to nnne 
of her heroines ami in nnne of her 
inalu characters does Jane Austen 
am ibuie her own impulse 10 liter- 
ary composition. I u 1973 the 
" work ethic " was still under a 
clnud, yet I could not fail to see 
that for all ihoir reudinoss 10 he 
wry about pat formance ” a"d 
" rules ", the students expected the 
interest of life to be maintained by 


some enterprise requiring effort. 
But although they could perceive 
that the idea of. vocation lent dig- 
nity to Mr Gardner pa- Charles Ber- 
tram or Captain Wentworth, ' it did 
not occur to them to find alien to 
their conception a society In which 
most persons naturally thought 
til at life consisted not of doing out 
only of boing. 

And then there was the question 
of tlie way and the degree In 
which a person might be morally 
conscious. The students were hot in 
the least Inclined to cynicism but 


they were gently ■ amused when 
Elennor Dasliwuod, In response to 
Miiriaitne's question, says that what 


But it is plain that the charming The word “ code ” has a tradi- 
visual quality of Jane Austen’S tional place in discourse about 
“ world even when we grant it society, but in our day it has 
nil tiie moral significance it can in acquired a new force which Isn't 
fact Ihi vc, will not of itself accounL quite continuous with what used to 
fof the present appeal that the . be intended by such phrases As 
- novels make. If it could do so, we “the soda] code” or “ rhe code of 
might expect that William Morris’s honor”. The question I -tried to 
Neios from Nowhere wojild rival raise with my class was the extern 
tlie Austen novels in interest, for to which any of us who delighted 
no one ever gave- so much mornl In Jane Austen’s novels and found 
weight as Morris did to the look of them so charged with moral signif- 
numan existence, especially to the icance could comprehend the ela- 
questlon of scale making ft one of bprotely encoded values of* the 
nie traits of his redeemed Lon- society they depicted ' and read 
oonsrx of the future that they accurately the signals being sent 
should hold in contempt the dimen- ° l, (- 

™*" 5 0 / ft Mi Jhe coarse- a certain amount of difficulty 

w^„°Jr. t te - ra,n « °f Christopher was produced by the question of 
B V uif of rn?!™» n F ?? 8d u ^ on ™ e ? 1, ' v,iat Wild of society was being 
Mn f ,f»» C0 S to die mode ‘ n ‘’CRresented by the novels. There 

more S (Iian t0 n P n? romance is little was a general, readiness among the 
U « ?rfhdt2 P 1 ® 0 ! 1 ”® curlority.. It students to say tliat the society was 
I 10 Morris s honesty . “ aristocratic V, but ono young man 
that we can so easily perceive why remarked that it was an aristocracy 
' crtiSnJ JhiJ a Morris is exphdt. ^In. without any nobles— he actually 
the pnedisconteut tlmt US ed that, by now oddly vulgar 
.* No wWa'ii'l. 1 *! inhabitants of word. Tills observation had the 
Nowhere might be expected: to feel effect of somewhat relaxing the in- 
- i ,n ®. ■ person ; is not in- • bibitlon -which American students 

'' wi* l jn6 * n way that novelists are likely to feel about taking note 
:! ad „*" 0WI1 it, to be in the old .of soclol gradations ana rwe" 
uni egenernte time., ' managed to achieve a ■ reasonably 

. H might be said that Morris, for “^pjicaced view of the sjraterii of 
• ms own reasons, adumbrates the • staCua atld deference -on which the 
progra mmatic negation . of character “ovals are based. J h?d. the . sense; 



Urban Sociology : 
Critical Essays 


C.G.PICKVANCE 

This book presents an alternative theoretical framework to the 
study of the city, particularly, but not exclusively, from a socio- 
logical point of view. All seven articles chosen share a Marxist 
approach, which has been considerably developed on the Con- 
tinent, but has remained largely inaccessible to the English- 
speaking reader. The generally accepted failure of ' urban 
managers ’ to plan and control cities in North America or 
Europe emphasizes the need for new theoretical approaches to 
the understanding of the city. 

Cfi-OO Social Science Paperback £2.75 


Groupwork Practice 


TOM DOUGLAS 

This highly practical book, written for social workers, builds on 
the proposition that one can more successfully help people 
with problems in the context of a group where a person can 
call orv others during a period of crisis. This approach, already 
very popular in the USA, Is now growing in this country and 
practitioners are having to rely on American literature. This 
book is the first to be addressed to British needs. 

£5.50 Social Science Paperback £2.05 


•y Point to -deal with destinies 'as '.if Then, , following my observation 
“*®y . ware 'actually. national ; -.'pr at that .-Jane Ap0 WA does hot, ffrid, die 
,V least to do, so m' any qthet way rdatiOO betWBfin servarjts and' their 
toan that or ’ pastiche ; and parody, ■■masters [stress & as iiitere&tihg 

'- Surely ond obvious, reason why the as many English novelists do and 
, students, turned so eagerly - to Jape therefore gives but little help to 
Austen 'is t|icit they feit the ineed, to/, the modern reader in understanding 
see person? represented as' nbvels 1 Hie part servants played in the JJfe of 
once, typically represented them; her time,' I had td : particularize, for 
that, without formulating ' their- the etlidfinta such matters as vyhat it 
• need.thfeyWerein effbctrtiaking a was that sprvantg ; were pseded for 
- stand against the novel in its con- *nd how many : were required for 

u — J . ' Mrl u nna na Unit, nf JnKIMh'n 


had sustained her in a bad time 
was the eimsciotisncss that she was 
doing Iter duty. They thought it 
downright quaint of Anne Elliot to 
SHy to Captain Wentworth that sl;c 
had been right in submitting to 
Lady Russell because a “ strong 
sense of duty Is no bad part of a 
woman's portion ", and we did 
what wc could to take account oF 
the cultural implications of that 
highly charged word " portion ”, 

Inevitably we went Into manners 
in Us several meanings, including, 
of course, the one that Hobbes 
assigns to it when he says that 
manners are small morals. 1 sought 
tn elicit an explanation of tlie leg- 
endary propriety of the novels lit 
relation to whut might be con- 1 
eluded about . the sexual mores of 
the age and .about' three curious 
moments hi the author's published 
letters which E. M, Forster speaks 
of as the “ deplorable lapses of 
taste over carnality ", 

All this might well suggest that 
the direction of the dlscussi-on was 
toward subverting the basic 
assumption of humanistic literary 
pedagogy : so far from wishing to 
bring about the realization of how 
similar to ourselves aq;e the persons 
of a past society, it was actually 
the dissimilarity between 'them and 
us that I pressed upon. At tlie 
time, I was conscious of no rea- 
son why I inclined to cast doubt 
upon the procedure by which 
humanism puts literature at die 
service of aur moral lives, but my 
. more or less random undertaking 
has since beeti given a measure o£ 
rationalization by certain foriiiula- 
tipns which have been put forward 
. Jjy a distinguished enthropo-lbsist. 

-I: refer to die lecture, delivered 
in the spring ; of 1974, in which 
Professor; -Clifford Geertz examines' 

. the epistemology; of cultures, ask- 
ing . what knowledge we can have 
of cultures unlike our . own and 
what are the means by which we 
gaip this knowledge 1 The chief in- 
tention 1 'or 1 ’.the Jectiire tis : to say* 
-that; contrary 'to Comm op ItoJUpr, 
the -faculty o|, ^rm.mhy. pkys put a 
minimal part 1 In tne knowledge jan 
anthropologist gains of vnfamlhar 
cultures and to describe the means. 


METHUEN Q 


Essential Psychology 


fus o^yil experien 
tho'ewltter dips.: 


■; culture of .their time: there Is -the.' 'hnd;. could -riol imaglhe what the 
. v distinct possibility (that the-: -stu- . ubtence « a; fedvgnr- olass mighf 
• dents, with whom T was dealing 'saw ": Imply f° r a . ciflcurp--to take a slm- 
tl * a --eontompDrafy ' novel as ;be{ngof ; .; Pie ^example, whatatiept, for ‘good. 
. a'pjqcet with elomeritp of the ,or-. ill, 6h^^fre^Qtu^ips,.mth .ser-' 
. niodqrrt , . dispensation'- ; which* thdy • Tw*? imgljf hdve upon the children 
.. Judged j* i be '.ntoleHcent. !,such as . J 0 t Pie htflise. ■ ;j y.«- . 

indu^rialistn,' . urbani^atiob, ; the . . We: g4ve some -attention, to the 


• . In. qll tht-fie of the; .societies I - 
■■■' htive ; • studied . Infeneively, 
Javanese, Balinese,- hnd Morec- , 
. can, , 1 1 -> have bqen,. conceriiad^ 
: ' among, .- other ' things,. , - with 
.- attempting to deierbVni JiOw the 
. i 1 people ' • whb 1 Mve 'theta : ' define . 
7 tliemselm ad: person?, i-'-whiit 
enters imo the idea they-' have 
(but, ; , on]y half realize f^iey 

1 have) -of what;. a self,, JaVaoase,. 
. Ballnes^ or ffldrocran style, is. • 
Ho -goes '.bn: ; 

-. In each case I have tried to 
arrive at this most intimate of : 


General Editor PETER HERRIOT 

A series of short (144 pages) cheap paperbacks specially 
written to form a complete and self-contained introduction to 
psychology, particularly suited for use by a student starting a 
course in psychology, or studying sortie aspect -of psychology 
as part of another subject. 

A 4 Perception and Information 

FAUL'ti. BARBER, AND DA VI D LE[CK3E ■' . . 

The use of the. analogy, of man as a computer, to account for 
the waysjh which we process Information which comes through 
the senses. ' • 

B3 Values, Attitudes and Behaviour Change 

BEN REICH AND CHRISTINE ApqOCK . 

A review of the classic theories' of attitude acquisition and 
change, which relates attitude to values and behaviour. 

B4 Soriat Psychology of Organizations 

‘ FREDERICK GLEN ‘ 

An analysis of Institutions— Including hospital^; business 
organizations. and schools— as social environments, 

B5 Psychology and Social Structure 

BARRY STACEY . . .. . • 

An : analysis of different social structures jn contemporary 
society and their effects On Individuals^ 

D4 Individual Differences _ , ; : t 

f^U 5H ApD-ki Abya i^b! joh n- rad ford • *>, . > 

j;; qjs^Q^seaj (rttelfedtpa^aod othoh dlfferenoea- b'diweert ; fpdfc 
: -viduals, and the ‘ methods "used, to assess thehi^gbrne <pl 
. which have provided considerable recent controversy.-' 

|5 Mbtiv dt ibh - a 1 1 Work • 

^H^EL-f^RR^LL-y : j' 

j ; An. historloal and uprto-date review of the field of piotivation'at 
work; ranging from crude payniient-by- results to sopplstlcat^d' 
’theories of job eatlslactlon. .:>* . ■; : 




F.4 Community Psychology 

M/P.' BENCiEFi : : 'r''\y ■ ■V--’V:'" W \.V'.V:, 

. An, account 1 of jha'ways; jn which psychology can; bd used to 
serve thb> needs of communities. The title is of particular valub'. 
for lawyers, social, workers, and others Ih the carlhg profes- 
sions. . .. ; •!. r v* 

•• AH Hardbacks £2,50 '' ' '.'AH Pfiperf>pcks 8pp 


•i; ing ‘what: • I:- thought— but by 
£ , searching out’- and anajy^ldg the 
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avinlwlic forms— words, ini tuns, 
instil hi ions befmvinrs — in tonus 
of ivliicb, ill u.itli place, people 
actually represent them selves to 
themselves und to one another. 

Mr Gccru then specifies ifm 
nieiltod by which rliosc .symbolic 
forms are ro lie induced to yield 
up tliuir m mining: he tells us Lhut 
one follows “ what nrithcy called 
the hermeneutic circle ”, in which 
a conceived whole is referred to its 
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of behavior in Iceland a thousand 
years 

because 
culture 
continuous 

tlici pi t 
till iillOirt 

eituse of whHt we call the "Judaea- 
Hellenic tradition ”, which consti- 
tutes a considerable part of the tra- 
dition we conceive ourselves to be in. 
Of course neither the Jews nor rhe 
Creeks thought: like humanists— 



The Renaissance man’s Rome 


By Philip Brockbank 


grKS=aa vi 

^ SMSSr' have **• 


pariiculnt-ities and then the partfeu- * hama,llsts -- 

Linilci are referred to the con- I bey believed that nothing could 
celved whole, and so on in cease- j be, more incompre- 


less alternation. 

Mr Geertz cites two examples of 
the hermeneutic circle, or, as it 
sometimes appears, the hermeneu- 
tic spiral. One of these is the pro- 
cess by which we comprehend a 
baseball same. " In order to follow 
a baseball game, one must undcr- 


hensiblc than alien cultures, "tha 
ways that goyini or barbaroi chose 
to go about being persons or 
selves. 


the element of fixity, of moveless- 
ness, or what I am calling death— If I tr 


» — oi sore 

encounter with the p** 
t0 b i received in crcdSS 
wo do Indeed believe H- 
it, and for it to 


ness, or wftat lam calling death— If I try to account for the possl- r8] 

all thought and art, all conceptual biiity of our forming this judg- ltf 0 i s earnest . 

possession of the processes of life, pent I almost certainly must begin n ‘TtfiaoSSJSv ** *8 
even that form which we call love, by observing that the Javanese oil- ^irotudi a noLri™ V 

has inherent infra cetebradon and ture has as one of its definitlvo neJrafi W^iELi 0 ® v 8 ^ 

r .... Eanctification of life some element functions to induce its members to same tlmaUVnSl aH* 1 ^ 

In flunking about the cultures of ? f *'» negation of life. We seek to become as much as possible like “me fashion fSJ inn.A dWiy *h 

the past winch are presumably con- ' ay ho L d “ th / fluidity of time and works of art: the human individual hearts go oSt to 


J. L. SIMMONS : 

Shn ken pence's Pagan World 
The Roman Tragedies 
202pp. Hassocks, near Brighton: 
Harvester Press. £3.75. 


tinuons with our own, humanists of to n,ake P®rdur«bto the cherished 
our time do of course acknowledge mom , e “ ts oE existence. Committed 
one striking and quite invincible 10 wiI1 88 wo . o£ the West are, we 


rSft"S5ir‘ , t lEtTSSr* "o 

hanging curve, or a lfghtenec?’- ! h . e - ptesem ami may not do cer. Quality and even to negate in auth. 


field .-re, and wh.f tha' gama la iSS M *l n S wer . e d °" e «” ,h » ?-i ty -“ d to . 1 W !rt *• 

which these ‘tilings 1 are elements fh*v Ur «1L past even , .though 

Th/« mn w . they Hr ? things upon winch we # . . _ 

very highest praise. For !“ , e8t translator of Schopen- 

'iN«..-L n hnimr'o oraof um+It « n .. aT. - i?c _ 


ing 

wo: 


l power of Idea, or, to use the 
rd that has been proposed by 


is all about.” The second example bestow the 

Pa one •»'"!*>. -V-Tof' «a* J»»** «"■« rtmTIife 

return to If Is thc nuem.^ nf "' enlightened and exalted and gen- [ s be * by representation , 

explication de texte critic like LeS eraI ' y r ,l nada better by the art of, Jj y wi !’ realized and negated. Nowa- hood are avowed, and tha 
Spftzer” to interpret ^Keats's ” Od« G otto or Michelangelo, we days , it 18 nat °J ten observed as a them, even though they 

on a Grcciaii Urn ” ThS attomm k P°™ we ?«*« not make use ®* *be uman spirit in the actually dominant, are qui 

weat mat, km- ail ics devotion to will However committed to expressive 


is to have the shapodness, the 
coherence, the changelessness of an 
object, if not actually of high art, 
then at least of verfu. This, it 
needs scarcely be said, is at the 
furthest possible remove from the 
dominant avowed intentions of 
Western culture in regard to per- 
sonhood, yet wo ought to consider 
that not all the intentions of West- 
ern culture in regard to person- 
hood ore avowed, and that some of 

are not 


on a Grecian Urn”. The attempt, 
Mr Geortz says, will involve the 
cr lie in “ ropotitiously asking hhn- 
«?«». , a Hernating questions, 

wnat is the whole poom about ? ’ 
and 'What exactly has Keats seen 


cannot 



_. w .... T 7 .X*GC 0 l 36 — --- 

Geertz considers appro- a ^ tl ^ e complication to humanism’s 80me cultures tlian of others, 
ethnblogy, he says, " In f other, simple view of the relation but in a measure of all cultures. Of 


With reference to the two exam- 
pies of uio hermeneutic 
which Mr 
priare to 

the same way7 when r "a meanings. » n , which o‘ur moral lives” stand* to 
and-symbols ethnographer like otbei ' cultures, that I should like to 
myself attempts lo find out what recUr to lhe second of the two 
some pack of natives^ conceives a £ xanl Ptes offered by Mr Geertz as 
parson to bo, he moves back and D.?, ex , p ‘ aills the hermeneutic circle, 
f™ . between asking himself, T c his J s °" e J . n whi ch he speaks 
1J £ hat ls j tbe genoral form of this Keats’s " Ode on a Grecian 
life? and ‘Wliat exactly are the u T n . i£ 18 interpreted by b 
vehicles in which that form is H™. of r ' eo Spltzert persuasion. 


soniftcation of personhood, &. 
our hearts go out to the ]a{Ji 
transformation of person, T 
objects of art or of uerfu. ® 

We o £ the West perhapi a*. 
ever do quite what the |E 
and the Javanese do in tbe W i i 
turning life into art. Wa uJi 
Indeed, that we ought no/ h 
Yet there ore momenta sf 5LS* 
of fantasy that may I 

— — — > scious of what it Is. ^ 
quite strong, are drawn to deal 

. . „ , , . -0 expressive hood somewhat In this *£££ 

in action, it finds pleasure and the action and significant utterance the when we find in tha nee^Tj 
image of perfection im what is Western paradigm of personhood the literal and immediate utortn 
realized and brought to its end— in may be, the Western person, as I of Western personhood 

tho n«.«nri«„ U —is gratification as comes rtihT 

promise of integration or perfc 

- i — — — i.w >-aa xiLimjr . V ZJ— * ..o».w~a ... "m»» .» “»»“| .••wwawaH, »..u ( Of belllg, TJlG CODlIHUBl] R 

belief that an artistic style , 0I V has the effect of transmute silent. of the little town on Keaihfe 

t bo validly used in any ago ln A which is alive into that „ — * - - 

than that in which it was whIch has the movelessness and . «»imple, it will not, I 

‘ ' ’ ‘ * - believe, carry us beyond the 

bounds of rationality it we con- 
sider whether there is not a simi- 
larity to be discerned between the 
charm which we can discover in 


It is J. L. Simmons’s contention 
that Shakespeare's three mature 
Roman plays owe ihelr differences 
from “ Bradley’s Great Four " to 
“the historically pagan environ- 
ment out of which each tragedy 
arises”. In the pagan world there 
were no “ clarifying absolutes of 
good and evil ”, while in the ethical 
terrains of Hamlet, Othello , Lear 
and Macheth, “fair is fair unmis- 
tukeably, and foul is foul ”. The 
tragedies of Christendom are sup- 
posed tn manifest a. revealed truth 
while those of the Roman past 
betray " a perplexing moral .environ 
ment *’ without nbsolu 
tic sanctities, 
distinction between 


win Id "St Paul dL-mamleil hi* ful- 
luwers to iihey, even us u puni'.h- 
mem for man's sins' 1 . In Shakes- 
peare's allegedly Christian world- 
view, but not in I’lutai'L-h’s. the 
nature oF Brutus’s error is said to 
he clear ; Brutus cannot accept 
man’s fallen nature because the con- 
cept of the Fall was (according lo 
ihc general thesis) not availnble tn 
him. Many of Dr Simmons's obser- 
vations here, connect i ng Roimi u 
republican thinking with the " egali- 
tarian and communistic ideals" 
of sixteenth-century revolutionary 
Christians, are very relevant to a 
full understanding of the play's 
Renaissance context, and to the 
coming-on of English violences 


taily with i he oli^crv.ilinil that *■ The 
jMiL-uy i. Clio ugh m upsc-l the pro- 
ccduics of even the lier.t critics Its 
account of tlie play us "a li:ii;cily 
of lieroic.1] love ... in the traditions 
of I'eiraiclianisin and I'l.iLnnisiii *’ 
would he more convincing if ir re- 
lated iliose irnditious more precisely 
Lo the play’s arts of language. Once 
more it is claimed that die “ pugan 
world’’ restricts the possibilities of 
inonil imdersLondiiig. “By under- 
mining flit* Christian und humanistic 
ground thut establishes reason as mi 
absolute virtue ”, it is said, "Shake- 
speare counters the undeniable 
dangers of passionate love wiih the 
dangers of a lust for worldly 


utea and authah- 
In making such - 


e . power.” But with what conviction 
analogous to Romes. But Dr Sint- c3n nil0 speak 0 f "reason as an 
monss thesis remains distracting absohlle virtue” in a century that 
and intrusive. Even if Brutus does includes Erasmus and Montaigne, 
not understand mans fallen nature, ail j j s “ reason " more of an dds 
C assius, Caesar and Antony, to dif- 
ferent purposes, understand it well 
enough. Cassius is written off by 
Dr Simmons as an envious material- 
ist of a piece with the " communis- 
tic Giant” in Book V of The Faerie 


of the idioms of their art or of the 
nrt of their epochs In our own crea- 
tive enterprises. When we bring 

Into conjunction with each other — - - r , — * 

the certitude that great spiritual , Jpwcaption that art, even when hava suggested, is not wholly with- 
for chosen to show us)” d*enicted‘'nn B ? ot i ia 10 bo dorlved from the art lt 18 at P.™ 8 to create the out the capability of finding value 
tiie urn ho is describing?’ - at the jj { p ,? s l a ? d the no Iess firmly a ?B®?’ a 5 ce bitwise and vigorous in what is fixed, moveless, and 
oml of an advancing spiral ’of gen- he rt 
eral observations and specific 


confront what is P«™™«nce of fallings past, assimalat- 
the significant niys- in 8 “ ln some part to death. 


sllfeincutare. ■ Aid ,-rely what b 6 said of 

It Js at this point, when I may L ove , tho V ght and art can also — „„ 

have succeeded m bringing at least sa ‘ d oE c V* ture » ™ore, doubtless, the Javanese ideal of personhood 

" as embodied in the young widower 

. — and the gratification which we 

the three cultures Mr Geertz experience as we watch a tragic 
touches on in his lecture, at least * ' " 


two of them, the Javanese and the 
Balinese, may readily be thought of 
as bringing life under the dominion 


embodied?*, emerging at tlie end 
■ of. a, similar sort of spiral 
' notion that' ** ' 


Whether 


of some 
aesthetic 
ture raR’ 


bizarre 


form of conceptual or 
" death ”, Javanese cul- 
indeed verge upon the 
the overtness of its in- 


drama approach its euid. We know 
that soon now, tor Hamlet or Mac- 
beth or Lear, the process of des- 
tiny must conte to a stop : a point 
is reached at which each hero 
ceases to be a mamfestution of will 
and comes to exist tor us as idea 
or representation, as an obiect 


clan urn is part of wliat is 
phized in the poem as an'ri 
tude ” O Attic shape I Fairb 
tude I which is the tedtek 
term for an archaic deriu j 
dramaturgic presentation, dm a 
which all the actors simultanMHj 
freeze”, holding theuwlm 
motionless m whatever postuie i 
moment of attitude has aiit 
titem. It is thus that the para 
pants in the festival have As 
existence, and. yet more m ® 
rably, tho two lovers, she flidi 
the attitude of flight, he fn thti 

E ursuit. Ali theso persons an I» 
ued with life, yet they do not lfc 
as we live, wa of the West. Tbs 
are, in the manner of speatinit 
e, tooew 


Queen*. Mare attention to the nlay. 

, Plays P r ad less to Shakespeare's nostulated 

Simmons is bound to keep his ill* Christian patronage of Plutarch’s 

tnneo front the "Great Four ; in Rome, would show Brutus assuming — ~ 

making It between eras he is coil- une priestly role (" let us be saerl- plays. Thus wlien it 1 

scious of having St Paul Q,l “ Sl f , ^ i r s. lint not butchers, Catos”) Corlolumis that “Rome 

AtiBUStine on his side. I unt nut wliilc Antony over Caesar’s mangled neither his Eternal City 

convinced tltilt ill either relation lie Inidv nuimme nnmliof mill CliTLnr. hto nurailieA 

can enlist iho support uf 
Shakespeare or win the acquiescence 
of niiidern renders. 

Christian experience and meta- 
phor liave cmiLrihuted significantly 
_ .i. _ i .c .A.l.i l«n i iliorn 


that " in Shakespeare's pagan world 
the ideals of love and huiiour can 
only grow out of man's carnal 
nature”, we arc left to wonder for 
ourselves what sort of nature they 
arc supposed lo grow out of In 
Othello* s Venice, threatened by 
malignant und turban ed Turks. 

Some of Sliokespc arc's plays 
may be said at certain points to 
rake hearings from Christianity — 
" Nymph, in thy orixons/Bc all my 
sins rcincni bored ", "I ain bound 
upon a wheel of fire”, “so Judas 
did to Christ”— and jt is true that 
the Roman plays studied by Dr 
Simmons do not overtly do so. But 
in ways that Dr Simmons himself 
helps to clarify (for example, by 
his reference from Corinfuntu tn 
the Book of Daniel) there is in 
most if not all of tho plays a 
creative engagement between classi- 
cal and biblical tradition and it is 
not helpful to draw too firm a line 
between the *' pagan ** plays and 
the rest, 

In Titnon of Athens, for example, 
a re-creation of Cynic wisdom 
("give to dogj/W2iat thou deny’st 
to man ”) meets the wisdom or St 


Paul (“ nothing brings i 
tilings”) tn on nstonishini 


to the history of tragedy, buL there 
Is a point of view from which 


.. point , 

Christianity itself is a part of that 
history, and the relationship be- 


luLe in Lent- than in Julius Cocsiir, 
and cun such a generalization sur- 
vive a critical probing of Shake- 
speare’s own savoral hundred uses 
of the word “ reason " ? 

As tha argument moves uncom- 
fortably between Its political and 
theological theses, so its phrasing 
sometimes sits awkwardly upon the 
s said of 
can be 

. — .wangled neiiher ms Eternal uity without 

hudy nssumes another, and Shakes- nor his paradiso within”, and of 

peurc’s tragic structure would he Antony and Cleopatra that “ deeds, 

seen tn assimilate both but vindicate accidents, change, and especially nn1w „. t'*;;- ™':: 

neither. the dung have definitely caused K ca L" do 5 * o£ Tnnon g 0 on 

mi _ | . . , their downfall”, tho limpness of ours— they arc sufficiently 

cl,ai> . ter Antony and Cleo- the critical prose Js symptomatic 

patra carnes the promising npo- of conceptual flaws. Sometimes, 

caiyptic epigraph New Heaven, too, the corollaries of the argument 


me nil 

^ meta- 

physical conjunction, and because 
Sliukespoare has seen the continui- 
ties ns well ns the discontinuities 
between tho Renaissance and pre- 
Christian worlds, the tnornl and 


pays ail rpn singly little uiicnlinn tr» 
Sh.ikt.-.py. ire's pagan gods. Fur the 
antinomies of Antony end Cleopatra 
are tlie morn vivid fur us when, like 
Mardian, we '* think What Venus did 
with Mars'*. Polytheism admits 
rival sanctities and dramatizes them, 
und it recognizes the frailties of the 
gods as well as of their worship- 
pers. 

11 We become what we imagine”, 
as Blake once said, and the way 
in which Shakespeare with the help 
of Plutarch imagined tho experi- 
ence of being Roman and Greek ia 
still of moment to us — -for it is 
not long since Europe fell under 
the spell of Mussolini’s Roman 
myth, and German schoolboys were 
invited to see their Filhrer in 
Coriolanus. Dr Simmons has 
tin-own some light on tlie way in 
which Shukespeare makes the mate- 
rial of Greco -Koniaii Itistory respond 
to tragic interpretation. Bur, while 
it is true that Shakespeare's last 
play about Rome, Cum&elme, owes 
much to Christian historiography, 
some of us who have been con- 
cerned to make that point would 
not wish to conclude with Dr Sim- 
mons that the “ tragedies and 
Ironies ” of Shakespeare’s pagan 
world “are finally to be placed 
in a comic vision ’ . I would even 
fwcar by Jupiter that in the stric- 


test sense of the word, associating 
primitive religion with outlandish 
rustic territories, Cymboline’s 
Britain and Duke Seuior's Arden 
are more « pagan '* than Caesar’s 
Romo, and tho comic vision itself 
is ns pagan as it is Christian. 



! they : see the 

' No student of lli™,* , &&S1 & « spono “ ‘ Among the Javanese. Mr Geertz 

u. r . mi* literature can read „ tells us, tlie problem of the nerson 

fujorne^n ha y 1,lg n J niyse]f . should not say of "Ode °£ 8elf ls . pursued with "the sort 

LS „» UEM l n ¥ m r t bat anthro- on a Grecian Urn” as Mr Geertz of mtensny which would be verv 
' Efrsf i-f 0ncei i Va un I am tiiar cul- does say, following for Spitzer that l ' ara With us” The person is 

**? of coived by mo™ rtSHofr 


or^ ^Mother' w® ° f v° nB f£^ elv ®u- tho «S 8e “ce o£ the aes- 8ya j eai * 8 to order inward feelings oi 
eheP°senM U rtf^ii& cu,ture baae . * e tic object ar having pastness as ™ d outward actions in such i way 
selvL^ HJliS? &2SS**” Thaaesthetic mav be 'described as ■ 


intrinsically and induct^ily palathil 
when it is nn element of the expe- 
rience of will being transmuted 

tm» an object of representation, 

carried by appropriate death 
contingency, 
generates and con- 
sitino which wo 
may be trens- 
....Mid thus put into 
possession and centred. 


tween tragic art and Christian doc- 
trine is mobile and elusive, not 
easily contained by a critical or 
historical analysis and not readily 
appealed to as If it were. Thus 
when Dr Simmons tells us that 
“ Coriolanus’s refusal to show his 
wounds completes the typological 
parody of the reverence and love 
behind Christ’s stigmata and open 
hands”, he finds Hie play (as dis- 
tinct from a pious spectator) im- 
posing a Christian significance upon 
Sie Roman event- — we In the theatre 
nre meant to see what the Romans 
could not see. That this episode 
of the play allows us to measure 
the distance between the values of 
Rome and those of Christendom 
. . is beyond question ; but that it re- 

— — quires or even invites us to do so 

to celebrate and poi'fietuate Ilk- as part of our experience of the 


M .... " .. . IUU| lUC LUI U1HU JCS UI LUO UI KUHIOIlt 

New Earth , but it disnbles itself are neglected ; when we are told 





universalized. 

Perhaps because he Is often 
gazing with the theologian’s eye 
rather than the poet’s. Dr Simmons 




O:- teZ&A 

/ £ .1 i .> ^ 


existence. « 

-...I 


This we understand, and t 
moments, as I havo said, It mw«i 
strong nppenl to us. But 
again, when wo consciously rep 
such cultures as those of Jan* 
Ball, wo can bo nwara that, *» 
with tho complex graiwgj 
which wo taka in thoir npproi» 



r - 


who v 'i5 "“airuis uciwcon l. tnem will never chtmee. 

' there hiv. J “ft .JfcwwW and They exist In an eternal present 

absolute *&’ aa i? A be a » ^hlclt ntoiriently, becomes the past, 
teewuro wMch he wants In tho compririsoii which the poem 

enmark* • U? AJS"i s^Sr" • L"S itutei b ®tween them and actual 
nmarK,,^ng Harold of Nor- persons, they are represented as 

^°. u,d ; .*0 [ ac Vw g In &*** of the attributes 
of life, as being in some degree or 
S some sense de,«f, and; it is in 

3££& 50 tim we find their 


to pi 
' ’ of D 
; way, Svein 

h««B - ,U 1 . .WVHHI; lice 10 

! P? ya this treasure of a bear for 
1 hut hehavea very well 

■I n^°jj5 ij and follows a. series 
2j - i, !5W®Pg . (Which ' Audun; and 
^ adumbrate a trans- 
' db| i d . a ? t ,othqs of magnenimltv arid 
munlFIcertce l had m difHty to 
; .^.nclerstanding " iMs st^ry. "did 


to a kind of constant hum ; 
through etiquette, he both 
shields that life from external 
disruptions and regularizes his 
outer ^ behavior in such a way 
that it appears to others as a 
predictable, . undisturbing, ele- 
fiant, and rather vacant set of 
choreographed motions and 
settled forms of speech, 


— :t.~ T"”, -“^iuiiis uiuugiii v* Hies suscepl 
tie “ESS character is- being made into an aestiietic eff 

Ju tS^WL “ ai " J y rience, not even when tho fctaj . • 
**°i e is ^^ally, dealt with as one of the rea& ■ 
piorauMMlcalJy. <w toographtcajly, Is speculations of our IntellecM^iw- 
muted in favor of his assigned tura— sooner or later, for e«*^ 

It Is wo find ourselves becoming 



play Is very much in doubt. Like 
much else ln this interesting study, 
the comparison between the hero’s 
•wounds as “ manifest marks and 
testimonies of valianttiess ”, as 
Plutarch has It, and the wounds of 
Christ, is a theme for moral reflec- 
tion and for cultural anthropology, 
not for dramatic criticism. Outside 
the play, much could be said about 
wounds and tragic suffering, and 
the discussion could take in the 
Philoctetes, thd fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah and the blinding of 

S°? l StBr ‘ n Laar 5 within the 
play it matters more that Corio- 
iauuss death wounds ("stain all 

ffi a e S ei w 0n . m8# )< 1Jke and ? Bt 

h i s r wou nds are sacri- 
Rnn/in r dllred - for *e life of the 

Roman community. 

Aubiic^1!? 1u j 1 , 1 *? ba 8aid of the 
Eteihiv ^timjtion bettveen the 
'IteSSh” - the , Eteraa l Cities that 
of* „i_ 19 au t8ide the experience 
of tite nlavs to wltjch Dr Simmons 



Passionate 

friends 

By Ian Campbell 


ANGUS MACNAGHTEN: 

Burns* Mrs Riddell 

172j)p. Peterhead: Voltuma Press. 


“I still feel a degree— a very pow- 
erful degree of affinity with all 
that belongs to, that adorns or 
honors Jt", -Mania Riddell wrote of! 
Scotland to Sir Walter Scott on 
May 1, 1807. In a letter now in the 
National Library of Scotland. By 
this time she was living in Hamp- 
ton Court and lt was many years 
since she had bean dharmda by the 
' " wild witch notes ** of Robert 
Burns, with whom she had a Short 
but passionate friendship- -from 
1792 to tha poofs death id 1796. 
He was -thirty-three when they mar, 
she was not yet twenty, yet n 
talented . writer and attractive 


young woman. Their stormy friend- 
ship ted to a valuable correspon- 
dence and gave pleasure to both 


pageant with Schiller’s having advaocri* 

I*™™,, not actors, Ihl Id m 

eadst - Physical- for transforming itself inttSK 
ly men com* nnj go — mere inci- we are unensv mrstn Ww " ^ 


. This alsaificance conate *. fc-fe »• BJL3SMS 

through ^SfAsBr^stia ^ 


.own notions 


• i ' v tosda iiijs ior empathy. • I iinBBinod ^ - 

.^mepiio; ^else, a not *v6rv 


vewl 


lente in a hip^s^ h^orj""- MnC8Sy - 

ven to themsel , 

«y wear, the stage views, that ’life actmwr “rrr_r,u . 
the pasts they form itself Into art’, w® Iee ‘--i 


i ine y Jorm itself into art: 

SJiSSliiL- ESLrr u G ecm psrticu- both authors deny the earn jJ3iv 

, ■qj llteralnew^tbe C 

' ^ 'Ji *i.«S^ d ’^ orn *V ! which, as W w The We *V 

, he soirs. » , ai t of .them undranas- tnatelv feel, the' essence 


evrni t6S lt8 beI P> however, 

r Ii®" . where he overlooks other 
cf, n T ant "ferial (for 
Slifikespeare’s treatment c_ . 
k&os and their defenders 
7 **j ry P^ys, and those City of 
- ndoa Pageants whiai modelled 


« iJA v; it-tesifcWfti.fr aw » »vi s wiiv tMfci » tf* a 

expatriate community was dominated by the British envoy f Sir Horace Matin , tahose portrait appears. on i 
wall , next to a bust of Patch himself. Tho figure second frdm the left mag be James Boswell, who Wsi 
Florence in 1765. The picture is to b$ sold at Christie’s on Thursday, March 26. 

Rebels and Squirearchy 

• ... 1 and then there were the later false terestingly off on a' tack of his 

Georgians who under tlie captaincy in his discussion of specific mai 

• -, ■' of J. C,. Squire got the movement a of Georgian technique. Hid- 1 quq- 

' minimh. -r bad name with tepid,, cduntfy-woek- . tatlpns, /ro*n, ,LascelIes Aborprom-,. 

end verse. • ■ ■ , bid’s The Theory.of Poetrif are Well 


.L. ' , YfillLJI lUUUCUCU n T» 17, 11 _ 

tiienwelv.es on thp pity Of Rome) By Roy Fuller, 1 

xP the plays tome service. .... . . — — - 

S»ves an admirable • account, — LE — : 

of Martiiis’s response to the MVRON SIMON : - 
Scero - . adducing The Georgian Poetic 


und rapes- mately feel, 
toy, undfamatic , . consists, 
t important, the 

mom* remain and' n is, I think, open to « £ 
fagade but the believe that our alternation*^ 
ft not least the view da this matter of lif® 


£lh 0r JS and Twynrt 10 3 p P . University of California 
. f ? r~ Whotsoeu» the multi- p rB „ 95 ) £2 & 

jH de thuiketh, is vavns, whatsoe.uer . ' - ... _ 

f. ’ S3 ey 8 P ea ke, is false, wiiatfloouer 
ii ’ ,ri.v yke ’ J a „8°o,d» whattoeiier - ^ai 


r iu y 1 ?, ,slyk ®» I® good, whatsoeuer 
like. Is eiiyll, whatsoeuer they 
* SP aima nde Is infamous, whatsoeuer 


.V l Huu.uup. IVHUMUfcUVi 

they doo, is foolyshe ’’ — ' and find-, 
mg the counterpart '.of Menem 
more measured bi 
judgment 


antes Reeves has strong claims to 
_a ; considered the progenitor of. the 
. most recent view of Georgiau poet 
find-, . rv. The discerning introduction to 
UMTS hU. 


The present paperback mono- 
di, in tlie University of Califor- 
nia Press's Occasional papers series, 
and driving 
the’ evidence to support 
have 
take 


, , r ir . ; Penguin anthology. Georgian — 

h.H r a a -r. I I?*5 s, * r?d l ut patronizing poetry is dated 1960— that is, §ome . showing con vine 


. .. ...... . 

is mainly gti assembly and driving 
home of .the 1 evldehce to support 
the view of the Georgians I . have 

",r " ' 

Russell's auto 
Brooke’s letters. 


crudely, put, 
account, 
in, 


chosei) apd- ills 1 - analysis of 
Brooke's "Fragment” is so good 
one could not help wishing he had 
writtejt o .slightly different work to 
.altyw more of that sort; of thing. 

In the Georgian mqvemeut (or 
movements) there are Several' le$- 



•• » ont . t5 ? a Bssayes of Sir, years before the Georgian riiapter of G. -E. Moore at}<J Russell. lay original 
wuitarn Cornwallis. in C. K. Stead’s excellent The iyew , behind the first wave of Georgian regular 

. N6t infrequently, however, Dr Poetic and Robert. H. Ross’s more vers^ I do not think, anything fun- side by 


Georgian concept of how 
metre works 1 for 
side with the nec& ty fur 



153, surely sleeps not 
Dil" 


” cozy " pillow, but 
wrote) his ** oozy ” one. 


(as Maria 


. . fit is , 

graphed in the Republic of Ch 
from electric typewriting; . the t 
Is dear, though the lllustrad 



sides. But it was a short one, and . 
their lost meeting in 1796 was 
melancholy. “Ills first salutation 
was ; 1 Well, Madam, have you any 
command for the other world ?V* 
Soon he was dead, and 'Maria 
busied herself in writing memoirs . 
of him,- trying to help hie widow, 
encouraging a good biography and 
worthy memorials of her talented 
frlond. She herself was soon to die. 

In 1808. 

• It ia a minor chapter In the life 
of Burns, and Angus Macnaghten 
wisely does not press hie' material 
too hard. Much of what ha Incor- 
porates is admittedly borrowed 
from published articles by other . 
hands, and from family papers 
which have v more recently beep 
lost; there is no documentation, sq 
it is difficult to fudge the accuracy 
pf the work, 'although tile number ' 
of slips in transcribing Mafia' Rid-' . . 
deli's poems ' at; tho- end of Mr 1 ' 
Mainaghtan’a book ii; woM f wtng, 
and occasionally com It, The 
drowned Captain Woodley, to 
whom she wrote the elegy bn page 

on his 



Burns* Mrs Riddell is a pleasant 
book, though its unusual profluc* 
tion methods (It is photo-1 1 tho- 

' Cltihd . 
.text 
. lustrations 

are faint) contribute more, to- its 
astonishingly low price; than to Its " 
beauty. Maria Riddell was a com- " 
plicated charactei .- of : modfest..; . 
talents, and it -Is valuable to 1 hdve ' , 
this record of her brief" mid ofehri. 
fier^ attachment to Burns. > ' • ••*•••• 

ed by Pfofes- suspect: toe fact is, as ? ^with’*atty Postage; Inland 9p AwtoAO .. 

. -• '' J — - ' wb w " ' 


. . . of will certainty be useful- as an intro- bilitatiori a wholesale hEfajf. Lltef- 

there were the duction. or as q short-cut for those ary labels and generalizations, espe- 
who do not wish to take the lei- aally retrospective ones, are highly 
y I ramble provided by Pfofes- suspect": the fadt is, as 1 with any 
sor Ross. Moreover, about two- movement, some- Georgians (W. H, 

' A0 iUa •iia.i frUnA'urtli . A0SAK 1 > 'Cl.. • ' M " 


.-.-.j.' "-j ! ' fvi'i- i» 

-■ iyj'.u ' 

"l ;; 1 . r:: izi*' «/■•!.. vi--*"l's : - 1 
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By Frances Donaldson 

DROCARD SEWELL ; 

Cecil CLeslertan 

107pp. Si Albert’s Press. C3.7S. 


Jews as such. His disclaimer! 
curried lit lie weight, however, be 


examination. Chesterton gradually 
withdrew nil cliurges, saying that if 
ministers said on oath that they 
had not dealt corruptly he would 
disclaimers not accuse them of lying. 


cause of the Insolence and relish We have come to believe that 
with which he conducted his own Progress is almost always downhill, 
campaigns. There is no doubt that ^ et no oae 1,1 atmosphere of 
The Eye-Witness sometimes exposed today could, ruthlessly and taking 
genuine scandals. However, Leonard a slBlld oa superior personal morals, 
Woolf, who was at school with seek out evil in their fellows as 
Chesterton, says that even os a boy BeJIoc and the Cliestertons did. (In 
“he had a streak of that kind of 1918 ^ on the occasion of Cedi’s 
fanatical intolerance which seems ro v / ' u — *■*— - -“*•* -- 


Ull NIC ULL»JUI1 U1 

death, G. K. Chesterton wrote an 
outrageous open letter to Rufus 
Isaacs in The New Witness which, 
with a snide pretension to charity, 
repeated rile churges his brother 
had been forced to withdraw.) 


— — "* I T “'a M nii nuuu3«uir, l>aU3CU fllUIIV , *« . « tsiVLiJU* 

Age with A. R. Oraae and in 1911 of hi s friends to turn from him. had been forced to withdraw.) 

Belloc “on ' t/ib' ^Eye-Witness. H AfJ£? Ad *" jonf^blttlr^nowi^^K 3 u T i iere may 8tI11 be ,ooni for a 
about a year he took the paper over *» bo ? k a . bou J tilings, because. 
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ssit's i ?*« a tz s ; ^ im "mm 

sss ?asa d L 1 ? jsj-sKApSt'&TFg issi f r y an b <l ut in h a e re h a s ,,a ^ 

^"‘TF^I.’T^bSSf J--I-™ and “* ‘ he 

Roman Catholic. there * Boot reason to believe she maU or n,s clrcle ’ 

Yr . . , was responsible for some of the ™ 

like C hi^^reSIc!^ C wi^e°a* ^easily "as ^ ^ ^ New Witness. T pftPfQ f r A m 

maiiy people speak. He was not -, AI1 , thls culminated in the l^vllvl J II Uljl 

highly talented and he would hardly Marconi scandal, Belloc and 

angora our attention today If it were Chesterton ( a,ld in addition a = ,l "" ■ s " " — 

not for tha ardour with which he Journalist named Wilfrid Rmnage n * . , 

pursued the self-appointed task of Lawson on The Outlook) accused By J. S. Atherton 

castigating his fellow men, and for « ie Postmaster General, Herbert 

the influence he had on his brother Samuel, of corruptly giving a cor- — 

and on Belloc. nipt contract to th* manaa , ntt 


AN ATTACK OP 
C UBO *VO RTICITIS 

Some Hopes of Recovery 


** Tna TnuTii about 
TUB RUSSIAN BALLR* 

The Wrong Turning 


Books. £ 10.50 until April 30 , thereafter £12.50 j. 


Letters from an anti-hero 


Cecil Chesterton saw evil and cor- f .- WFll . T . . — 

nintion all round him. So did V?5 fiey ra “ cs > brother of the 

Belloc. In The Party System they ‘* tt ° rne y Generul, Rufus Isaacs, 
developed the theme that govern- Unfortunately Rufus Isaacs and the 
meat in England was carried on bv ^““‘cellor of the Exchequer, Lloyd 
agreement and arrangement between x eor B e » bad bought shares in the 
the two Front Benches, whose Ani ,j , n Marconi Company, which 
members were interrelated and co , ,V e said 10 lin vo benefited in 
representative of the same interests. 2 11 I,ld,rect 1 wa Y from the contract 
They were not in opposition, as be ^ v ? I cn _ th * British Government 
they were popularly supposed to an , “ 1e English Marconi Company, 
be, but in league against Parlia- and evGK worse had prevaricated in 
lnent and thu people. This theory 3 statement about this to the House 
might have been convincing if its of Commons. Vulnerable on that 
authors had presented it as the account, ministers allowed The Eue- 

* PCI r I r or Hia knit «... . ■ « li/i Mka . a . .. _ ■ ■ .* 


8 MIRIAM J. BENKOVITZ : 

/ ‘ 
e A Passionate Prodigality 
s. Letters to Alan Bird from Richard 
ie Aldington 

d 361pp. New York Public Library, 
ie SIS. 


Rending this collection of 147 letters 
from Richard Aldington, with only 
one extract from a letter by Alan 
Bird in the notes, is like listening tu 
someone having a good long gossip 
on the phone. Fortunately die let- 
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years of sefvlng the politiclnus in ctw. before the Parliamentary B®*® which had gained 

Parliament,, has been jobbed into “ Committee where, although tl,e chancellor's medal. The replies 
a salaried post ot many thousands ?». C01,ltI p , l,ce 1,0 evidence of ' ver t ° kindly and spiced with a fuw 
", W. chooses to soy it is ”, and 22ST-.i*?"5 "u 5C0 !: ed verbally in bnrbed remarks on contemporary 
this is hardly nn exaenerarinn nf ®? 0m ' n ation by a Liberal MP. bur writers. A year later. wh»n iiafi 


Cheatetton fuintcd and harassed to Seva W fW°o * en . l * ,ne > hav , a bee " a Ion a letter on Aiding- 

. everyone they disliked or dlsaerned n thasls that if the tons book on D. H. Lnwronce A 

Tttili , Both antFjewish. ifeiloc gives m Sie brSKr JeW> S f a Geni \ ,s > But - In his 

Med to pretend that his antipathy general bSth TewS l ™S rn f 6y AWI , lieton or glosses 

to Jew? W*a confined, to those who the esiabBshmif.? V.P cont , raet f .°K “ ver ? , various points which had 

■: Timor the Sfffi 


Oxford of 1890 to 1920. Tlie next 
letter, ten days later, tliauks Bird 
for his “ generous offer ” of help. 
From then on letters were ex- 
changed regularly until Aldington’s 
death. 

Aldington was writing his debunk- 
ing bookj Lawrence of Arabia , and 
wanted information about T. E, 
Lawrence who had lived in Oxford 
from tlie age of eight, mid attended 
school and university there. Bird, 
working hard on Aldington’s prob- 
lems, was reworded with uni nil i hi- 
tedly gossipy letters commenting on 
whatever was engaging Aldington’s 
attention. The personality that 
emerges from A Passionate Prodi- 
gality is attractive even if — ns he 
says himself occasionally — cantank- 
erous. 

. He writes about whatever conics 
into lus head, whirling his preju- 
dices like some medieval warrior 
swinging n skull-cracker. .Sumo 
examples seem dcmuiulcd, and 
charity suggests that I begin at 
home. Reviewers conic off badly : 
they don’t road books- — they re- 
port the gossip of the town mid 
pnN.sc their friends. ... It is lieliri* 

tenure their ignorant commons, 
lho 1LS is the worst . . .”. Us 
contributors include “two of the 
most offensive freaks in London ”. 
And, as he says rliut reviewers all 
have the nasty liuliit of quoting 
phrases out of context, perhaps I 
ant justified in adding that he des- 
cribes Church ill both as “a real 
hero, but** and an “ Yankeo-Poodle **. 
Eisenhower is pronounced in 
France “ Is-no-where “. Wyndham 
Lewis “could never resist .lampoon- 
ing anyone who gave him money M , ; 
Tint “a few | of fils portraits were 


absolutely first class— and damn , 
experts I " There is indeed- 
“passionate prodigality" u ^ 
loves and hates that jusiito 6 
seeming irrelevance of thii kjr 
title ; and Aldington’s outfcan 
made endearing by his uj&/ 
praises of the ,r Dlvino mein* 
he hopes to practise. 

It is to bo hoped chat poto 
of these letters will revive tat 
in Aldington's oilier worki, a*i 
which arc out of priut and m 
almost forgotten. I notice that 
latest edition of the works (ti 
Nerval (Paris, 1966) lists for M 
one Czech and two German ad 
1 1ons, hut not the English eti 
Aldington that first aitraaedK 
a Mention. 

Miriam Bcuknwiiz’s editing b 
been n work of devotion. Sh* 
plains, in notes after each leiwa 
a biographical index at rta d 
every thing that needs expfec 
Peihans mure lliiiu everyth^- 
but where is one to draw the ir 
I detected only one errors tiwW’ 
Aldington mentions by Sir,*®" 
Dumpier Is, as he says, ert™ > 
History of Science (&*■£ 

I‘I*I9). Aid iii]', mu’s riistom of MfJ 

honk titles with neither unu«Bt; 
nor the old-fashioned flwp 
murks has led Dr llenkwdn ' 
provide n different title. RfPr; 
lug Aldington's way of wr»uta®| 
titles by putting them in f* 
type Is the only fault 1 Ijavn w'; 
with the iwi liters, who in 
every other respect have fp^ 
copy with scrupulous cate tM* 
out tho book, die product®.. 

fs B a credit to the P'S 
office -of the New York » 
Ubrafy, 


ll: ^ i 1 
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A Treasury of 
Quotations on 
Christian Themes 

CARROLL E. SJMCOX 

£5.60 cloth 

A treasury of splrftual reading end a book 
no» b rM nf!5 rou0, 3 a . nd en, °y- B contains 

■ ' BS&A22? J 1 ^ fc** trom the works 

SlflS o 0f authorB ronglna over more 
man 2,000 . years and la an Invaluable 

speakers b00l! f ° f writera - Proachsrs and 

Christ ' the • v * 

. ERIC FRANKpN .. yi ’ • . ' 1 V. 1; ! ' 1 V V 

r* : - ' ' M -95 jjlOth. 

A fulhaoaie. contribution to .the - durraht. 
Lbka and.hba ihaolbsyi'ahd oha- 

A h ^rm M J2 0Wn d [ at,nolfv 0 point Oil rteW/ 
A tyarm Welcome to-.a riioet ' (nlaroatirin 

.'attidy^.. ; Philip CBou™h<!?# & 

The Christian Way 

KEITH WARD : ‘ 

• . ?LS5 paper 

- • • ■• outstanding, intallgolust quality, of 
thaaemedltatfopa on tho, fundament ala of 
lho Christian Hfe.\\ : . • Churoh Tf/nos 


The Sexual Celibate 

DONALD GOERGEN 

£6.50. cloth 

aS£& n0t fl , book teat for oellttates. 
i«n d ^Pl y Pf r 5 e P tlva and Intensaly Chrlat- 
„_*! ® f ™fV. °* human sexuality which qould 
not fall to widen the . self-understanding 
or any man or woman., married or single, 
netero- or homossxual.l virgin or not’ 

Margaret Duggan, Church Tlniea 


The Jesus Prayer 

. . ^BflfSLOF SiJOdRBN -^-.v 

! U25 cioth, £i.Q0 paper 

■ JS , 1 re .l p .°n B praolloe 'of necessary eou- 
rwSana 5 HJ nlH ®an°a about which It Is not 
r iKS .■ V.? have Iheologloal reserves, and 
; iSt .S 1 ? Pfaqllce of auiHentlo prayer.' 
' pSvRr t m?,.i .this practice the Jesus 
rdflarded as holding a 
r 8P09l^l plage.’ 1 ; Aeired ’ Squire 


The;^ ; ‘ 

Critical Method 

: ■ EDGAR'- KRENTZ ' i . ' S ; 

very vaJu^bfe book of great service 
lo. the student and I, layrnsri.’ ■' 

> 'i, r Church Times 


Y esterday , Today, 
and Tomorrow 

SIMON J. DEVRIES 

£6.50 cloth 

The first eyBlemallo and comprehensive 
. etudy of the biblical view of time and his- 
tory as It occurs In the Old Testament. 

Of Water and the 
Spirit 

ALEXANDER SCHMEMANN. 

' t • v • : ' : ] ‘ . . j-' £ 2.75 paper ■ 

tM&r® n rmm Bflp,,4 I!l havs be0r1 linked 
‘fflaSmife- aril&al Christian times, 
of Penetrates tlie meaning 

toner 9 inniLnf ar | d - rl ‘ ua| 8 to reveal their 
S LnS !f nt wh, ? h reflecta man’s Bap- 

itlant and resurrection Into a new life. . T 

Formation ©f ; 
the Gospel i, 
According to Mark: 

ETIENNE TRQCME : •* ■ 1 : ' . 

.. £ 8.60 cloth 

bSvai u?°!!! ,n ? ndi9<l for the origin- . 

r. »«• 

v ’ i Robinson, Church Tlmea > 


The Prayers of 
African Religions 

JOHN S. MBITI 

£4.95 cloth, £2.50 patf 

i J. b0 . ** me we ars fllven a unfits 
Ins ght Into the religious mind of W 

Afrlnon In IKIn ~l i _ _ um 


...» .i.w iiia religious mina 01 * 
African. In this charming volume, we-M* 
no fewer than 300 prayers, mostly# 
£2J. a L e r 5 ,ber „ ,han individual. M ® 


porate rather than individual. W 
addressed to God.' The Christian.^ 

John : Witness and 


JOHN^ Km* 7 ^ 

. £4.95 cloth, C 2.50 pap* 1 
'Gan be commended wholeheartedly 1° 
student and, layman alike.’ Church Time* 

Paul: Libertine 
O r Legalist? 

JOHN W. DRANE 

£5.50 cloth 

‘ Evef y serious student of thB aposlolfc. 
ege should have It to his hand.’ 

Baptist Tim ft 
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Twists of fortune 


By Richiird Mayne 

ri-;nl CL A IK : 

Jeux du liusnrd 

252pp. Paris: Gallimard. 39f r. 

Ren6 Clair is seventy-eight this 
year ; and my first reaction on 
opening his collection of short 
stories was to flinch at the pro- 
spect of aged spriteliness— a literary 
counterpart of the late Maurice 
Chevalier In his final films, boule- 
vardier to the last. It was fifty- 

• three years ago, after all, that Clair 
made his first feature, the haunting 
and resonant (though silent) Paris 
qui dort. His British, American, 

* and post-war movies ranged more 
widely: but if anyone mentions 
“Rene Clair’s Paris” the picture 
invokod is that of the 1920s and 
1930s, in films like Quatorze 


its best to reconstruct that ambience 
—grey, leaded roofs, old-fashioned 
casement windows, cobbled streets 
and shabby, peeling walls. The 
attempt was faithful, and purm of 
Paris still look that wny. Yet the 
pastiche simply emphasized how 
distant that epoch .now seems. 
Accordion music and tho caf -cone ; 
tin roup tie rouge at the zme coun- 
ter ; n mJgof drooping from a wet 
lip— it nil .seems too Gabln to be 
truo any more. Or too Rene Clair. 

The surprise, as no one by now 
will be surprised to learn, is bow 
sharp and lively these stories never- 
theless are. No one could call them 
avant-gardo— unless a taste Cor the 
fantastic and the occult is a mark 
of modernity. Most of them arc too 
enjoyable to be smart. But if they 
seem iu somo respects a Gallic 
equivalent of Somerset Maugham’s 
neat anecdotes, they hold more con- 
viction and are more attractively 
felt and written. With Maugham, 
there was often a sense of cheap 
shocks, woarincss, and reductive 
“ cynicism ”, expressed In prose that 
lacked bite. With Clair, the conven- 
tions may bo those of the farce, the 
thriller, and the fite foraine j but 
the author’s warmth of feeling, ear 
fnr diniogiiu, and real interest in his 
characters make Jeux du hasard 


mthi >i world away fiuni A-Jiviick-n 
L't ill. 

The first Story is typical. It begins 
in u har-tahac. Alfred, u fairground 
artist, is telling his tale. Flu lucks 
two fingers: “Tu vnis. Its n'oiit pus 
repousse." So far, this is tlie world 
of Raymond Qucneau's Pierrot awn 
ami. But Alfred's story is full uf 
twists. He becomes a faUh-bealcr 
working for an illusionist. _ Coinci- 
dences multiply: perlmps faith does 
heal. The illusionist has illusions ; 
but not ull of them last. Alfred re- 
mains sceptical — agnostic ; people, 
he says, are afraid of thu dark. 

Another story, “ Mimoires d’un 
innocent", is In a similar vein. It 
might be a response to Sacha 
Guitry’s Roman rf’im trie hear. The 
“Innocent" Is naive, not quite inno- 
cent : choice fascinates him. Take 
this road, and disaster awaits you ; 
take the other, and a fortune falls 
from the skies. But how to choose? 
Like others in perplexing situations, 
the herd resorts to bets with num- 
berS. One method equals another 
m a world of chance. Naturally 
enough, a casino appears in the 
story ; but life too is a lottery, with 
a volte-face at every turn. As Clair 
handles them, these surprises really 
shock : not for nothing did he script 
nearly all his own films. Here, the 
nearest English equivalent is prob- 
ably the early Evelyn Waugli, of 
Vile Bodies and Sconp. In retro- 
spect, each surprise seems inevit- 
able. Tho narrator’s cool stare re- 
mains, seemingly, indifferent. But 
inside, what misery and glee. 

Faith, fate, surprises : the in- 
gredients are those oE the theatre, 
to which many of these tales hark 
back. Another, appealing especially 
to a film-maker. Is that of deception 
and lies. The most traditional story 
here, with a touch of Maupassant hi 
its setting and its plot, is “Stalz” 
— a mere anecdote about a young 
blood in a garrison town who fights 
a duel with an officer, and is killed, 
to defend the name of a sister . . . 
who does not exist. The young 
blood himself Is a fraud, a mere 
bank clerk. He takes honour so 
seriously that he ennobles deceit. 

More amusing is the deception of 
“Sir Christopher”. Lusting for an 
opera singer, he thinks to have won 
her : but the Parisian bawd who 
arranged their tryst has substituted 


A guy and a doll 


viiiii-hiiu else. Sir Cliiistniihur f.ilK 
in low, prupiisL--, nnuTiagt' ; ilie 
singer dies hefuru receiving the 
letter. Ilearthriiken, Sii Chris- 
topher attends the funeral ; there he 
meets tlie someone else, previously 
joined only in rlic dark. He loses 
his heart ugnin. They marry. A 
faint meuinry stirs — a familiar per- 
fume. The lady changes it, nml 
happiness is saved. 

Such are the slightnesses of these 
fancies, Others concern chance 
encounters, adult intrigues espied by 
children, the perils and paradoxes 
of love undeclared, misunderstood, 
and so thwarted, or the pitfalls of 
not recognizing one’s age. Only 
one of them, “ Le petit ours ”, 
seemed to me to be sentimental, 
rather as the “Rosebud" revelation 
flaws Citizen Kane. And one long 
story, centring on a ghost (or 


The Midas touch 


By William Feaver 

NICHOLAS GAGE : 

The BourIotB8 Fortune 

4S3jjj). Weidenfold and Nicolson. 

The stinking rich and their doings 
are supposed to ho the envy of us 
all. On this assumption a recital of 
trading figures, marriage settle- 
. ' ments and divorce proceedings is 
•. all that is required to construct a 
. surefire bestseller. Harold Robbins 
r has done it j Frederick Forsyth has 
.J carved out his own spectacular 
-rndhe : Had now Nicholes Gage, 
described in blurb parlance as an 
investigative ” reporter with the 
y,mes > itas turned in a 
fictionalized account of the for- 
tunes of Greek shipowners in this 
■ j century. Everything you may have 
expected is there: the poor and 
terrorized island background, the 
• years spent on cargo boats pud in 

•. I 


The pleasure of her company 


GLADYS MITCHELL l 
Late, Late, in the Evening 
190pp. Michael Joseph. £3,25, 

This is Gladys ■ MifchelFs fiftieth 
novel featuring her psychiatrist 
detective. Dame Beatrice , Adela 
Lesttange Bradley, and it is right 
that aficionados of that redoubtable 
j eccentric should salute n tnemorable 
jubilee. Miss. Mitchell began her 
career in the goldgn ago of detective 
I «cnon. and ■ lias 1 ■maintained her 
highly individual' talent through ell 
roe genre's Vicissitudes. She is a 
tough, lady. Mystery writers' shrink 
from making- a . child either victipi 
or ■ murderer i Miss Mitchell', hifp hd 
1 such qualms, apd- in what is argu- 
ably her; besf bDok -the. klllei* apd 
the knied i rara^chiidi^q:. =' Ana; h?f; 

: -'i'-Vv"'"- 5 ‘frKv! •' ;ii ; *. ■?:.-& H--' 

... | a. .- •; : : s- -.'e 


apparent glinst), struck me as over- 
wrought, failing to cominimicate the 
emotioD that its author believed 


was there.- Otherwise, adroitness is 
all. 

That, of course. Is not everything.' 
Some may feel mat the props are 
battered, tho scenery faded, tha 
denouements stale. Tho writing 
belies them. Crisp, sensitive, witty, 
and truo to a llfo that still survivos 
in the 1970s, it pushes back no 
frontiers of experiment : but It 
reveals how much can still ho 
achieved by a cunning and affec- 
tionate master of plot In an idiom 
ns old and as fresh as storytolling 
itself. 

Gentle folk 


shipping offices angling for the big 
break, tlio first speculative coup, 
then the timely marriage, the 
opportune world war. the clever 
avoidance of tax liability and the 
assuming first of millionaire then 
of multi-millionaire status. 

Mr Gage’s hero is Kosmas Bour- 
lotas whose grandfather died in the 
massacre d! Chios and whose 
father will no doubt be played by 
Anthony Quinn. Bourlotas himself 
struggles to make his way up, 
delighting in deals, competing witlt 
rivals (many of them his near rela- 


tions), until, like Malltas, a 
fellow shipowner, and by impli- 
cation and sadly scandal-free hint, 
Onassis end Nlarchos themselves, 


he reaches tho stage where 
acliievement can be expressed only 
In supertanker tonnage and 
Picasso acreage. Mr Gage keeps his 
main theme— the making and 
securing of a fortune — central 
throughout and the sexual spills 
and other side-effects are not 
allowed to distract our attention, 
from it- 


intellectually formidable, bizarrely 
dressed, three times married deteo 
tive- Is a true original, 
in this book she IS! not- yet a 
.' Dame. The story is set In an Oxford- 
shire village at dome unspecified 
-time 1 in the past. The body of a 
young woman Js found Iq the village 
sh'eepwash, aad that of a. disreput- 
able remittance man buried In a- 
hole he himself has due. Bath crimes 
: are linked -to Hill House whose, 
w chatelaine : calls in her, friend Mrs; 
' Lbstrange Bradley.- Two .■intelligent 
i'and .likable Children help in.the uK 
- vestigation and the story la largely. 


By Jane Miller 

JONATHAN SMITH : 

Wilfred and Eileen 
178pp. Hutchinson. £3.75. 

Fiction 6et in a past known through 
photographs rather than paintings 
sometimes takes on the- peculiarly 
deadening truthfulness of photogra- 
phy. Susan Hill’s Strange Meeting, 
for instance, which was about two 
officers In the First World War, had 
its richness of detail and atmo- 
sphere reduced by the sense of lives 
being bardly more than an album of 
disconcertingly posed snaps and 
portraits. Jonathon Smith's heroine 
even wears “ creams and light 
brawns ” in perpetual conspiracy 
with the camera. Sadly, such 
effects are not confined to fashion. 
Nostalgia and piety have Immobil- 
ized his characters and made of 
them figures at which one peers in 
vain fpr signs of individuality. 

Wilfred and Eiloen were real 
people, and though Mr Smith did not 
know them he has dedicated lus 
novel to their daughters. This, and 
Ills feeling for the poignancy of all 
young life damaged by the First 
World War, has encouraged him to 
centre hti story on a couple who 
erg handsome, decent, brave and 
unexceptional to a debilitating 
degree. They meet at a Cambridge 
May Ball the week before Wilfred 
goes down to continue with medi- 
cine at the London Hospital. Their 
wooing is decorous and made only 
slightly difficult by his long hours 
and family opposition. Both 
coins from rich Kensington fami- 
lies, united by their disapproval 
of die marriage their children pro- 
pose and divided by differences of 
status and money the author is too 
delicate to explain. Eventually they 
marry secretly in order to conaum- 
mate a passion more alleged; than: 
expressed. 

'When war is declared Wilfred pre- 
dictably pffers himself at once. The 
couple write touchingly dullletters 
to each other, pod when Wljfred is. 
wounded in the head Eileen -gets 


By David Lodge 

TOM SHARPE : 

Wilt 

211pp. Seeker on«l Warburg. £3.50. 

With a name like Henry Wilt, Tain 
Sharpe's hero has the odds oE life 
slacked heavily against him, of 
course. It comes as no surprise 
to find that he is a sexual sluggard 
and u professional failure: no match 
for lus energetic and ambitious 
wife Eva and still a Lecturer Grade 
2 after ten years of forcing Liberal 
Studies (mainly in the form of Lord 
of the Flies) down the unwilling 
throats of apprentice mechanics, 
printers and butchers (a dreaded 
class known as “ Meat One "j at 
the local Tech. For his part, Henry 
despises Eva’s restless efforts to 
improve herself by a promiscuous 
Indulgence in such cultural pursuits 
as yoga, pottery and flower arrange- 
ment. Indeed, as humiliation and 
frustration pile up. Henry increas- 
ingly takes refuge in obsessive fan- 
tasies of doing away with his wife, 
and the urge becomes almost irre- 
sistible when she is adopted by n 
pair of swinging Californian visitors 
to the local university, and trios to 
drag him with her into their poly- 
morpliously perverse lifestyle. 

At an awful party given by the 
awful Americans Henry declines an 
offer from ills hostess to give him 
a blow job: “ * Don’t you touch me ’, 
he shouted. Ills mind alive with 
images of burning paint.” He 
knocks himself out shortly after- 
wards, and in pique she takes advan- 
tage of him by Inserting his penis 
into the appropriate orifice of a life- 
size plastic doll with which her hus- 
band occasionally solaces himself, 
over-inflating it to such a degree 
that when Wilt comes round he is 
unable to, as it were, withdraw. I 
wish I could suspend my disbelief 
in (this incident, for a good deal of 
importance attaches to it. 


When Kv.i discovert hei luishand 
in f la grunte tlchcio with the doll 
Mil- i-s filled with disgust and ruslic--: 
off JmpiiKivcly with Mil* American': 
in a borrowed cabin cruiser, while 
Hunry goes home io practise mur- 
dering her when she returns. Hu 
drosses the doll up in Eva’s clothes 
and wig and drunlx-nly rehearses n 
plan to bury her corpse in the foiui- 
dittinns of a new building at die 
Tech. As it turns our, this lifelike 
replica of Eva is spotted by a work- 
man just as it is buried under 
twenty tons of fast-sotting concrete 
and since Eva herself Is missing (tho 
Americans' cabin cruiser is stranded 
In some remote backwater of the 
Broads) Henry becomes the prime 
suspect of a sentationul crime. 

From this point onwards the plot 
unwinds with a good deal of broad 
tun, mostly at the expense of tlie 
police investigating the crime. The 
trouble is that in winding up the 
mechanism of the comedy Mr 
Sharpe has already strained our 
credulity beyond repair— not only 
by implauslbility but, more damag- 
ingiy, by inconsistency. The charac- 
ter of Eva, for instance, is full of 
contradictions, extreme innocence 
combined with determined trend!- 
ness, and It Is not even clear 
whether she is physically attractive 
or repulsive. She certainly never 
seems awful enough to explain 
Henry’s homicidal Impulses, and in 
any case his discontents would be 
far more easily alleviated by simply 
walking out on her. In the fictional 
world of P. G. Wodehouse, with 
whom Mr Sharpe has frequently 
been compared, such questions do 
not arise, because a wholly conven- 
tional and consistent code of moti- 
vation is taken for granted. Mr 
Sharpe oscillates uneasily between 
comic stereotypes (hen-pecked hus- 
bands would like to murder tbeir 
wives and so on) and something 
more seriously felt (WUt as a man 
who having reached rock-bottom in 
fa Is unlucky life finds himself exist- 
entially free and recovers his self- 
respect). The two modes cancel 
each other out. 


Tom Sharp 

WILT 

When did you last JdU your wife? 

When did you last think about JdlUncr your wife ? 

Head Wilt - a comic masterpiece. £3,50 

Arthur A. Cohen 

A HERO IN HIS TIME 

“Funny and touching . . this tale does stay in the 
.mind, disturb and delight, 1 * 

Janice Elliott, Sunday Telegraph 

Lewis Mumtord 

FINDINGS 

AND 

KEEPINGS 

1914*1936 

Analects for an Autobiography 

“His life has been remarkably full, thoughtful and 
■honourable ... Everything he says is Intelligenfj 
alert and well-informed." .. 

, v , ; 1 MarausCunliffo, Guardian 


rffVh lifcttel 
fuidpurpds 


less." ■ Rogex BQTihoud, The Times 

£ 8.00 


irVHllMUU 411 - O 

permission- to go to Franco and 
bring him 1 home. The story ends 
with his partial recovery in Ms own 


But then ope does hot read Miss 
Mitchell primarily for the credibility, 
of the tale fmc for * the pleasure or 
: its- telling. ; '■ ■ V. ■ 


hospital, and it Is worth saving that 
the author is at his best when deal- 
ing with, the medical profession and 
practice of the period. Wilfred will 
■nev6r he e'.surgpon, but the couple 
-'survive, and their f outlies are recon- 
ciled. The 'novel, comes whipped in 
Margaret Drabblq’s praise, . surpris- 
ingly, for- the author, has been too 
moved by the story to fiiid tirays to 
move us, find be. aSks for too much 
to be accepted on trust. Neither Wil- 
fred's "deep vein of Idealism:.” nor; 
Eileen’s ' integrity seems more 
tliaii an assertion .pboiit someone, 
trapped in the past witli no voico 
otqfc oivn. . 


Colin Platt 

THE ENGLISH 
MEDIEVAL TOWN 

“Well written, notably Well illustrated and' wall 
produced,' * - Edmund King, 

, The Times Higher Educational Supplement 
1 ‘Will be illuminating to both specialist and layman,' 1 

Journal Of Medieval History 
100 half-tones, 49 maps and diagram* £6.00 
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Catch-22 in the days of Munich 


By A. J. P. Taylor ASdl S 

-" ^ 1 — "'n wi The Czech crisis was a showpiece ™ th minimum of suffering and Dominions for weakenine III 

RITCHIE OVENDALE: SlnlinRf.?/ 1 0|,|>ease . n,e,,t b 7 the jJjjJ laast p0S5 * b,e Josa of. lift and assurance which we had give: 

14 . ... Dominions. Smuis again expressed property, and yet bring the them In fact in Me nnininn s, 

taSBSTwJSi B their genera opinion: enemy to his knees. would be d“ngerou S ^ocfo™o^nd 

Britain, the United States the A J„ regards the Dominions they Roosevelt was anxious that others w ° uld have an extremely bac 

Dominions, and the Policy of i/'5 ht J ov ^nf at Britnln i£ s,,0 1 H Id a ? c though he would do effect on Dominion opinion 

“Appeasement”. 1937-1939 * fk taC u ed i ,he ? noc in » r ^ e t fl In Marcb 1939, he Even if we only sent a force oi 

new r Aitr ir ■ i e i»r , L he batlIes of Central or South told the British ambassador : seven or eight capital ships to 

353pp. Cardiff : University of Wales Eastern Europe. I have even If th« Rr.ri-h . , the Far East, we could truit IS 

l J riss, £9. **., wh_ 0 .he P r .hey _«3fl QC {io„^h« ‘St S ,“°S «ur super “r\fHde„cv £ hold 

' Bg n for France and Belgium. America believe was tliat they had tin poaitl ? T n and to contain the 

Before die First World War J J ?' vever * as the crisis moved from enou ph backbone to retain their -.“ t T" ese tleet ; 

S Bridl Government took « lk , “ possible action, the P.^pn by tlieir own efforts and ^“further :» If one or 

Snunionsmd and Andean svm. Bullions began to abandon their lick the other going on their own S? “ pi “! .ships were sent to 

p!Sy fir granted. bSoS reserves. On September 25 the as they had done before. "What ?I"f apora 7 they would be a deter- 

Second both B wera more essential & h t w™S!? , lr 1 were adn sa y* d ;® Erit,sh need is a good stiff Un}t0d%t&?LJ 8 ^? a J y t1,e 

and there was no certainty that c £>t iS B ni e , Ge r” la ' 1 Proposals ® rofi ' lulu »» S w n te _i f a „ et moved to Hono- 

Ihey would be forthcoming. In f£hf » b Bifr ™ sL « «»«• was a Catch-22 situarion. The mo vine a^iv ?Mnl » ada 1? for 

recent years this anxiety has been “ utan September 26 they British must show they merited The >pS t0 tbe , Fnr E ®sc. 

treated as the koy to Chamberlain’s EinS. if lt M c a, 2 e tQ war “ Am erican support by taking l"d2 warned ^ concerned were not 

policy. Keith Robbins wrbte of wouId * however reluc- pendent acdon. If they tool indt wa . rnea * TT 

Munich, “it was taking on undue “P.-i 11 ^ ?P®r ST. later, on die pendent acdon this would prove claimed later that 

risk to make war without the cer- Ie K- nit€ ? ^ m gdoni ”. On that they did not need American tiV;, ^minions were disillusioned by 

talnty of dominion support” g ovlrmn?nr 26 nS ° f F5 British support. British relations with tho occ “P«ion of Prague. This 

Chamberlain rarely ptit it so ^minded the Dominions were another version of e n . flC confjrn,cd by the records, 

clearly. It seems rather that doubts 5^' , ‘ 1 n,0,,s . tbat with die consdtu- the same catch, if appeasement Smuts wrote on Aprif 6, 1D39 : 

concerning the Dominions were PM Uo . I l of t ho kin 8 n «> were successful, the Dominions Chamberlain’s Polish guarantee 

called in aid erf a policy already “H™ 1 * n wou J d bs pleased but their aid [if 8 ® im Ply made us gasp— from 

determined. The documents also HrfSSfrSf'. a ‘ CIearl 7 the would not be needed. If annexe- i he Commonwealth point of view 

PKSont dlfficultiu. At tho Derain- that mtnt failed, DorfSioia ald P ™“d f “™«t aea the DominiSfi. fot 

ion Office, “ all significant papers “ says . turn . we all be needed but they would be reluc- lawdn 8 Great Britain in the sort 

on foreign affairs Tiave been des- a misrea^ng tant to give it. U ° of Imperial policy the dangers of 

troyed under statute "j at the “ tbe s . t a tu » of Westminster but T . n . . . , , which to die Commonwealth 

Foreign Office “the dominions in- jj* Oominlon govcrnniont disputed P hIiri n S I 1h 8h * kn °n * at th ®y were obvious. We still remember 
telligeuce fUes for 1938 have been !t - the two Pacific Dominions Lloyd George’s Chanak escauade 

t gausses 

Tho story stalls with the Im- went to war they would rely solelv possible m nenri .1 .2. . t “ a ff, oin tbe umted States any more 

jeriai Conforonce of 1937. At that on blockade : y ^ Y Chaileld repl? e d ■ f0rCe ' *•" it had been da^ng fh™ 

nme all the Dominions oxcept New epuea . Munich crisis”. When wnr fi u>» 


Blockade must be based on loft- 
iest humanitarian grounds and 
on the desire to wage hostilities 
with minimum of suffering and 
the least possible loss of lift end 
property, and yet bring the 
enemy to his knees. 


C Ll li w "“ ^»5iiau **ivsx i ciicjiijt lu 1118 KI16CS. 

BrJlaJiK* ihe Wl< United Slates the regards the DominJoiw they Roosevelt was anxious that others 

SmSmoiw. and the PaSc\ of will fight for Great Britain if should act though he would do 
“Appeasement”. 1937-1939 ^ ?£ taC u ed i die ? noc fJ ght in futnaelf. In March 1939, he 

r Aite ir-" i e ... . L be battles of Central or South told the British ambassador : 
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If tho British wanted coopera- 
tion what they ought to make 
America believe was that they had 

OHAlinlt LnJ.L-^. ... • -m a 


It appeared quite out of the 
question io put forward a sat- 
isfactory argument to the 
Dominions for weakening the 
assurance which we had given 
them. In fact, in his opinion, it 
wou d be dangerous to do so and 
would have an extremely bed 
effect on Dominion opinion. 
Even If we only sent a force of 
seven or eight capital ships to 
the Far East, we could trust to 
our superior efficiency to hold 
the position and to contain the 
Japanese fleet. 


, , . . “ ulaL uiuy nau - — — 

enouph backbone to retain their Ja P anese fleet, 
position by their own efforts and ? ti,lh °P e , went further : “If one or 
lick the other going on their own |^° ca P* ta l ships were sent to 
as they had done before. “What Hin K a P°re they would be a deter- 
Hie British need is a good stiff 5fJ£ especially if the 

Srog.” United States fleet moved to Hono- 

Ids was a Catch-22 situation. Tb« "2. p ^” s wer . e mada_for 


actually on tlie horizon 6 

WSS 

s ^FtSsrsH- 

Eden into the 8 cf biSW 
Chamberlain that rnSr’il 

sincere » SeemCd 

" toe nsemenf “{ft 

Speaking World : !h ^ 

It seems strange that r.. , 
fight, particularly to ft 
views frequemly^exureM 


vumuiaiiwu Ui m Lil cl I 

time all the Dominions oxcept Now •<•NiMt.ii ioiq B 

Zealand were unwilling to be in- 
volved in a Etironean war. Smuts T} _ „ T ' ' • • . 

Revisionism is a serious business 

tish Commonwealth beine fnvnfopri . 


>r was support 
States any more 
been during tbe 
Whe^ war was 


MuniiGis IQ f. 

There wng no strategic 
for Canada’s fighting; Lj 
bad gunrnntoed Cai&lS 
iiy in lus Kingston rIJ 
September 1938. ^ 

The Dominions continued tab. 
appensement until the ]«.? 

f* n . d \v?L W0 now , khow > ewnS 
Sa, th ?y _ ur 8 ad negoUitjgb, 
Hitler in October 1939 eirf 11 
the summer of 1940. Bet u 
Ovendale writes: "WwA 1 !, 
to the choice what cauJwf 

Th« 0 n ries - ? f 8end «M?iJ? 
2 he Dominions Wereni.*S, k 

threatened by Hitler ■ A 
for Britain.” 01 

British policy ^ ^ 

c thei ' r !? a iS 

the United States. Appemmuu * 
promoted for purely!® 
siderations though it wai m i 
desirable to keep the DaaS 
and the United States hi* 
temper. The British 
Bimply assumed, like a a S 
theatrical company, thaftw^ 
be all right on the night’ did 
the Dominions it was. 


sentotivesTT. wiil“ V I01U111SI 

averse to South Africa or the Bri- 

tish Commonwealth being involved 

in aiiy European conflict.” Macken- p,, xr 

*ie lung told the British am bass a- ofGp|10H KOSS 

dor in Washington : “Canada was 1 - 

resolved to maintain neutrality in " < 

any war at any price nnd on no Gillian peele and citris cook 

account would she be dragged into (Editors) : 

Iiostllities. Chamberlain had tii« . n , , 

already embarked on appeasement 1918-1939 1 ReapprHisflI 

Ritchie Ovendafe writes: ... 

1 JTne^iinperial conference convinced z °5pp. Macmii inn. £10. 
Chamberlain that his policy... was ROBERT 1 arniv. 
the right. bne, but to say that it acAJ ' LY 1 

W® . to-, embark on Lt “is - « h ®,Si ci8l| S * f LI °y fl Georgp 
- probably an exafegetarion.’t- ■ . . CpalUlon. ;.'. . ..- 

At the Brussels conference in the lSmy-liVa 05 °* Soc 1 al-Lmperlallam, 

autumn nf 1Q57 _ii > 


to point out, they have devoted Vela. u?* token - a ye- 


to poi n to u t, ^eyhawde voted^rel ^ b?^ *m S 

ss^-ra-^ssrs, ^sj 5 J!? 4 faSre 

This, he assure,™ does not zeoLt B , p 2 rty of 260 M - P - a 

an Ideological predisposition £ JflS » 

much as an attempt to redress a gns ^ iedlt t0 Mosley 

balance which has been tilted bv dle . °?^3T man in the 

previous scholars, who have shown , B j Ur j arty who had read Keynes 
disproportionate interest in' ^ at }$ understood him ”, something 
forces of “progress”. e Robert Skidelsky, Mosley’s 

T) , biographer, has been moved to 

™se .Professor 


the rightOneT buttosav ihkt It kodert j. aCALLY 1 icrces of "progress”. MmnW M0 ? w ■ 

SsSfe iSSSSSSb^ f*-**'* w i5lliV t b5l: cs ,, £ °h. roaOT, ' ai ‘ al «« SrfufcTii-’ 1 "! “7 "aTSSJJ 

KSKS a W— • University Press. S P Vs S SSiSj JJSSSMS 

■ "fir nSriLnS Els: 'i^uTsr 1 . ft 

or iLfGfrzr; r**i9n S-Kjysa ss^ S/ft 

for me to bl In any m in fow W blW , led SZ d m iAVA e ? dIci ‘ i '»» classical theory **. 

a g m °f British Foreign Sfv^r&'iy as, If ^ 

? Ti E “??■ . adjustment or, best of all 15 McDonald has invesriaamd * « 5 oele f ° cuae l the mutual suspi- 

2 It should 11 ever forget I can- appraisal. But as Mqx delnff dilemma of the Trade ]§ninn rnn & ' °i° n f» °fte n the. intense- rivalry, that 

eiiead of our very dif- defeusivelv. argues in his hitroduc- • fff ess daring the General Strike ^ etwo ?, n . frontbench and 

TeHtI , va American pub- tion to Tho Politics of Reanmaisnl i the Accidental by-product of an backbe 7 ch Politicians, and their 
lie opinion; and 1918-1939, an gdiSifi^SCfi! f^cassful auempt at high leS ESSfe sup P orter8 yound and 

3 II must not. try to push me in which Gillian PeeJe and Chris Cook co '°P erat ion between the S govern- r« yt ^? d w ^ tn } inster ; Echoing Mr 

any wajr to the front or to thrust have Jointly edited, the decades that mant and tha TUC to avert a Coal F Ef 8, ^ ho is leas L a n rescnca 
leadership upon me. separated the two world SSS d£ st °vme")j and thereby sets die * hia abse,ice { ? om table of 

Jebb of the Foreign Office P ,Qyed H " s pme quite specific d e hn Stave nson’s account wh? e !£i , i,? 1 ^ CI, ^ nS thR i " a iW n * 

minuted: “In my view sauctiona features ” that especially entitle S^ T ^ a conf roiuation between the j 0 , aeeks to understand pohucal 
[against Japan! would almost cej^ f t0 . ° na nil of these Kjf? a , nd , lha National Union of dR ] V ;^° p I m ( f” ts must «“H™ that 
tamly mean war nnd the United back t»eyed designations. Unemployed Workers, half a dozen Pi£SS? I i BCt0 £j ar f ^ r «ional and 

pr ? p«-.d .0 Heht, _ Hi! asserlion is conrlndiuly born. SS3.i?.“i^3SSV£f. V" d f r Wng ±5 5“ b 1.7& e 


witn tne British Empire as tin out by the contents of thf. hnol vT en uavltl Harkness’s ^ “my move are 

ally. Therefore there will be in fact terms of political *tru«iS* 2?^ fJuh i ^ tha atEen, Pts to define f 5 onea which determine their atti- 
no sanctions” And a fortnight sdtutianal deS H.^vereignty and Gillian Peele’s tudes ^ tiielr decisions". Tha 

later: “Generally speaking we Hve pracdce. aud ^sociTl tanri f n n a V!i ei ? r . of r di J e , fiard resIs ' “d rthers give sub- 

seein to have put ourselves in tlie economic relationships British which M nfrn^ h* Indian Policy, Jg**®.® taken< H is a 

Position of allow-' attitudes and Institutions* were hIS of the tl.?m!L e Hborates J or ! severa ^ E tty that i , dld "S 1 Mnie in time 

: Ing the Dominions to torpedo a effectively challermed t h §n,hh! i? t™ es P ros ,®nted by John 1° . wa ™ Robert J. Scally, whose 

v ,S t0n , S « ,J*? Ucy adwnc e tially modffldTftgtha w! Imoact of ri,^^ erl ? “ The S3* ,&««? °* 4 Lloyd 

■I before definitely committing our- war period Bv tnmn«PoJ?,«iE tar " Sfil ™ Groat War on the George Coalition betrays the wcak- 
solvos oiie way or the olher.^ Once much as by sciolS P fls Iv6 «? arty 1' With a ftee- nessea which these essayists have 

raoro the British Government was Professor Beloff i s ^^ n 5STE!"i C ^ ' SS’TSUSS™! 1 * S* *»«!■» me ^ avoided - 

:. ™« S =d P m^ d ln th0 diMca “ n 3!^.“ dM ?.“"“W«ninefeC 5"d "*><>" 
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of tie attrition, were sown earlv PAHhin. uH 


r tors were present. The result im 
" so *««cl> speculative as prepowc 
To prove such a case vtocUd 
■ quire infinite diligence and git 
i a dear exposition, and a naf 
i of sources. In spite of Ms 
’ Sc ally's disdain for “the jxp 
! “the time ”, his turgid prati 
i disfigured by abstractions i t 
; newer coinage: “ scenario ’ ii 
i word which lie should prcap 
banish from his vocabulary. Vn 
his book is riddled with errors i 
do not inspire confidence, fls 
la a . confusion between to t* 
Chesterton brothers, and 
fate befalls the Murray 
neither of whom should be Ue 
fied as " Elibank Alfred Ijb 
ton s mune is porsistoniiy b 
spelt, and the Liberal laniw 
*? tnisdated. We hear lell flflf 
Alfred Milner and Lord John hi* 
and, ovor In Berlin, of Herr G* 
jen-Wnchtcr, A peerage isj* 
ferred posthumously on Sir W& 
Harcourt. who Is thereafter* 
taken for Ids son. 

^Adtitoiigh hi a bibliography if 
fpw n l!S?5i a ^.several l>ooks irf 1 
T* at bave appeal' 
recent years, these are not pen# 

on BE aB f t0 any ®*B»lf leant Ap 
on his interpretation, it Isi®' 
ceivahlo that, after 
H. C. G. Matthew's fTw lH\ 
Itnnermhsts, he could huvepa£. 
in his view of tlie Liberal W? 

liL 1 in his delusion ^ 

Asquith, Grey and Haldane ms** 
from the Liberal Party after*** 
faery’s Chesterfield speech. 
CJarkes Lancashire and tb^ 
inadmlssibly 

m ^ , bave convinced fla.JSrj 
social reform was not thet^fSL 
of the so-called imperitig^* 8 ^,? 

party and that 
apt (in 19031) “that 
Stephen RoskllPs ■, HSgffPl 
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Stephen Rosklll's h 
which Lloyd George P r °P* t !J 
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looked at the Hewins paper* 


namely; 
not only 
but of.-i 
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amura s sa^wsi#®'; ■ 25 V 
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seen Stubbs’s article, “ LoMK 
and Patriotic Labour, 1914*15“. 1 
the English Historical Re^ 

By navigating around source J 
by tailing to take account °U 
sonalitiqs and events that 
against his thesis. Professor w 
refurbishes arguments that > 
ceded Lord Beaverbrook 
grave. As a historian.. BeavejWj 
is not to be despUea. Hjs 
countenance beams from tne m 
of The Politics Of Reappraise 
the contributors within 
to evaluate his testimony a?**: 
Ws octivitles. Thby also 
Professor Scally apparently 7 
.•not, that revisionism is 8 *• 

■ business. 1 ' 
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Uy D. J, Enright 


i* A X!?. HAVES, STEPHEN 
h. III.STI.K anti 1-HANK J. MEM.OR : 

.Deviance in Ciassi-aoms 

® 0ul ^ e ^ ise ani * Kcgan Paul. 


Deviance in Classrooms dcinon- 
stj'iiles rather splendidly how a 
whole pseudo-science enn be brought 
into betn^r, complete with Its own 
authoritative jargon, as a self-sup- 
porting and autonomous system, it 
necessarily starts with a relation to 
reality, which it then sucks diy of 
blood and flesh in the interests of a 
large-scale pseudo-reality. . 

tS!?..™ 1 ? 1 ®?* 0,1 nomination 
of ihc nature of classroom rules Hnd 
that allied phenomenon “ tradition- 
f’Jy ..referred to as deviance ”. 

( -traditionally, one might have 
thought, it was referred to as 
■ naughtiness “Deviance arises 
not when persons commit certain 
Kinds of acts ; it uriws when a per- 
son commits an act which becomes 
Known to some other person (s) who 
defines (or labels) that act as 
iloviant. There’s no thing cither 
I™, hut other people's 


whether there ore times when Pupil 
con talk in lessons. Pupil replies: 
Well, when she goes for some 
books in rhe stockroom, and you 
cun whisper when she turns her 
back and starts writing on the 
board. ’ Our “ phenomenological 
researchers " then continent on the 
ambiguity of the word “can” in 
both the interviewer's question and 
the pupils answer: 

He may mean that he can whisper 
in rhe sense that he is allowed to, 
Mi at Is. mere is no rule proscrib- 
ing whispering in such rircum. 


Dn I have 
scat 
Ur 

foghorn even 
quietly. 

But more often comedy 
into bathos. When the teacher 


theme of' fe* 
surety seem 


must 
authors 


Jo i naiL to sucw sou on the being coeducational, School B for knowledge ”1?, £ tv, CDm ®fc 
1 , . . . b °ys only. This, they toll us, honest lyunhinnj" 0 ^^ 

endaii, youve a voice like a accounts for the relative in r J e - wero unable Fo Ry »if h i 0ul «■ 

Bhorn even srium «u. m.*„, ...m.u .... '? mmSmL “kn^Sf k 


when you 


names a target 
it need not be n 


out of tho blue” 
deviancc-imputa- 


talk quency with which girls appear in 

the book, though “ it must also be quired in the fimbkSfr 1 
collapses *“ ld , thnt . teachers very rarely talked common sense might ?.'** 
to us about ‘difficult girls*, per- them with that 
*5* because they did not think we Finally, the preponderant 

it nil — aside frmn iL 1 ^ 


Not in our house 

By Peter Keating 


we 


were as interested in glrls(l)”. (The 
rnif nni'Anfli.-min . ■ • 


such 

stances ; or lie may mean that ho 
can _ get away with” whispering, 
that ts, he can break the rule with 


don" pupils will be relieved to coy , parenthesis assures us that rhe 
near. It may be “a preliminary to ?. uth , ors ? re not computers after all.) 
initiating another kind of interne- “ a I ls ° 1,03 10 be « a »d that the re- 
tion between teacher and pupil ” c ? rded conversations between Inter- 
as for example, ’ viewers and Teachors often reach 

Teacher- Tnn« i new depths of imbecility, the im- 

(Pause r ;.Ji D , n pupil looks tM - S’ ffVSSL^aS 
S! r .J“. s fe !>? h »5 !'=*<!•) Schools a’ mid B wSe ihoy dld 


concer 


-aside front the heS 
■ning further re*J2* 


good or 

HSfy, n,I ? kes so. Tiiits our 
i Mi , cnri,ls ,P.® mt n,| t that if we 
uholislicd speed limits on Hie rouri 
w, ‘ n d ‘ »ve fast would no 
™ n « cl b , e deviants. ('J'liey might of 
iniirsc, he corpses.) ' 

chief benefit of jargon 

lJLf U,l !rV ,C0 H P ,at 'tudc- into a 
piofundily, a siiuatiim iuui a 
scheme. In this field a “ deviance- 
>nipiitatioR > is any remark of the 
indicating dissatisfaction 
a Pupil: for instance, “Pay 
““I"" Girls I”, “ Airkeu 

Stop playing with your 
'Are you doing ir, 

. Yet ove, i jnrgon can- 
iiot invariably disguise tho great 

n!/?j!, t ! !I1 § trM, * l J!? Ql ‘ transfigure the 
laboured unveiling of the obvious, 
-to Interviewers question as to 


you 

money?", or 
Harrison ? ” 



i elativa impunity m such circum- Teacher- Will vn..‘V=l«"r^ u ' / LJl -“ uu,a " ,1,,Q a wiiere they did, 
stances. There is always such an for me ? y ke a raessa8e wonders, or are they now 

ambiguity in die word "can” or me f disaster areas ? 

which sometimes means, "may” . Tbe authors chose two schools as s nn , PUI i,^ .. . 

and somedmes mean, .- 1 , tag-rig* = 

an encounter between Inierviewor l,,e ““'d' of England: School A pSpliMy^M-' f,H w g 

f d JwiclMr. “ may be conclusively a*****-, 1 y “ Jabeihl,fi of pupils, 

imputed when the pupil follows the 
iinplcntental rules of accomplishing 
acts of cither mental or physical 
aggression which necessarily’ pre- 
clude conformity to the rule pro- 
scribing aggression.” Moreover : 

Wc might note here iliac teachers 
draw not only upon the evidence 
which is provided by the indi- 


vidual pupils, but also upon evi- 
(leiico which is provided by both 
parties to tho interaction ; that 
is, from the conduct of the "vic- 
l» n j* «* well as from the conduct 
of the aggressor ”. 

In, other words, if you see one hoy 
raising Ins fist nnd another cring- 
ing. the chances are that one is 
about to thump the oilier. 

There is it must be allowed, 
some comedy arising out of all this, 
as in the eleven categories of “de- 
viaiice-iiiipmatioii ” on the part of 
the teacher, one of which is Sar- 
casm: 

We can do without the singing. 
Have you retired ? 

That’s the way I Throw them on 
the floor I 


ip be carried out— SS,* 
that since deviance rests! 
existence and enforcemSi? 
the way to reduce SSL?' 
with speed ]i m i ts) to g 

AH ilutt can be said for&i 

been said, etuis book still I? 
a mixture of Peter Sine? 
Pnuate By e at thoir i 
least plausible. Tito gri??' 
it leaves behind is this- , 7 . 
scientists continue g 1 


ANTHONY llUtilf THOMPSON : 
Censorship in Public Libraries in 
the United Kingdom during tbc 
Twentieth Century 
23Gpp, Bowker Publishing £7.50. 


In our kind of democratic society 
there are few words which carry 
more frightening connotations than 
“ censorship ”, and the conclusion 
reached by Anthony Thompson in 
Censorship in Public Libraries is 
intended, if not to frighten, at least 
to shock. He writes : " The histori- 
cal evidence shows dearly thnt 
censorship in British public libraries 


young^ people from reading such cases the charge uf censorship seems 
bonks ? " justified. It is less easy to .say this, 

without qualification, 01 Lhe decision 
by some libraries to stop subscribing 


TRADITION E ™ M SHNA THE CONTINUITY OF 

of traditional Th ? Mishna is a compilation 

TeaUmant JhH h lawat9 mmlng from the Old 

relatea fabbSlSJi olh ® r *°P |cs Professor Weingreen 
b n oal rTlodes of interpretation to the Old 

Partfi ffif.oh reB ?2 ra ' 808 P 0ut0 fonomy and the study of the 
rentateuch, and examines ths 1 Dead Ssa Scrolls 1 

SommunJty. -Through such subjects he provides a 
£750 ne/ 9ht nt ° rellsious l,fe ‘ n Israel. • 

5* AND THE CALENDARS W. M. O'Neil Time 
uSRS?mhi a i« y H at ! 0as1, flows on continuously and ' • 

8t fi L at for P ractical reasons and 
calftnrtnrl iJ!f u onos ' has constructed numerous - 
5!3S . f ? iea8Ur8S to mark off its passing 
• oa?inrin« 0 N 0 ' 1 provides an account of the major . 

- welt ^trarinn fi n *i ma J • Mesopotamian, etc.—as 

Qrdaminn or of VQnous aspects of our own 

■ uregorlan calendar. Illustrated £ 4.50 net 

o!J!7*!5!lf CONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY A 
5 ^-]®pRAPHICAL GUIDE W. H. Chafoner and R c 

^abtia"htaoH» P n^ *° m9e L 1116 nBed of economic 

. «uiu aoc ai, Historians for a guide to the ma«iR nf 

' tltlS^ranoftH tfl,s ne v/ blbllography has 4,500 ' 

970 Tev?hn„^ SUbjBOt within Periods from 1060 to 
listed T ^?Pf k8 * monographs and articles are all 

devoted to sc « -■ 

EPUCA1 



excogitate ddy fearsotne jw? has been widespread during this 
and conumundcate diennojC? •cenliiry. Opposition to such local 
room, then nobody, censorship has been considerable, 

or pupil, wilt dare to«/»Z: providing a necessary though inado- 
r/xra,v,uu.. Mm Tcri-nn quote restraining Influence.” 


T u fJ n rf” ,s i S Ui ; m idealistic 

tiinl life m New ~ 


Behind the paneihng 


Tbo important qualifying word Is 
“local". Mr Thompson's mum con- 
cern is with the ways In which deci- 
sions are reached by libraries either 
not to purchase certain books, news- 
papers and period iculs, or to pur- 
chase the controversial items but 
then allow only restricted access tn 
thorn. Such decisions aro made, en- 
tirely nr a local level, by librarians 
or more often library committees, 
and the pressure tn exercise either 
kind of restriction on behalf of 
the public comes usually from indi- 
vidual councillors or readers. Central 
government or state authorities are 
not directly Involved. 

If the censorship examinod by Mr 
Thompson Is, therefore, not quite ns 
sinister as he occasional ly makes it 
sound, it is always an irritant and 
frequently an Insult to library users. 
The absence of a central controlling 
policy on the selection of books for 
public libraries is a crucial demo- 
cratic safeguard, but the price paid 
for it is the ridiculous situation 
where It is possible, say, to borrow a 
particular book from a library iu 
Manchester, but not in Bristol, while 
that same book can be bought any- 
where in either city. Most examples 
of library censorship (which, folic 
ing 

as ‘'official or officious super 
over morals und conduct”) 


Miss Gerard, who sc-lcc is 5,000 
books u year, told the Daily 
Mirror: “It’s all a lot uf hooey. 
If the Council is going to throw 
out every book tnai has a sex 
element, we arc going to have very 
few lefr." 

The press brings into the open 
an attempt at censorship and, in 
this instance, not only reports the 
incident but at the same time uses 
the tone of the report to pass judg- 
ment. It can also create advance 
publicity by canvassing librarians on 
what their policy is likely to be 
towards a book that is not yet pub- 
lished but over which some contro- 
versy is expected. Tills was done 
with both Lolita and Tropic of Con- 
cur, producing in the latter case 
iom.a local embarrassment which was 
duly made public. 

Leeds has ordered thirty copies 
but ... Hie City Librarian dis- 
closed that they have hnd a copy 
for lliu lust 18 ntonths. It was 
ordered by mistake and was accl- 
dcntaHy passed by customs when 
ie arrived rrom America. "It has 
been .stiffly locked up— but my 
staff have read it”, Mr F. 
Huiclims said. 

Less ambiguously, the press 
offers, through its curix-spoiulcilce 
columns, an opportunity to widen 
the debate, allowing the ordinary 
library users to express their 
opinions about the way their insti- 
tution should be run. The many 
such letters Mr Thompson reprints 
mirror exactly the range of attitudes 
at work in the press and committeo 
rooms — arrogant pomposity, deep 
concern for the morals of children, 
dignified insistence that no adult 
has the right to decide what another 
may read, and a great deal of well- 
meaning complacency, a notable 
example of this being the “Widnes 
Mother” who wrote to her local 
paper approving the decision of the 
library not to ouy copies of Lady 
Chat ter ley’s Lover : "Now that 

Christmas is so near, it is a joy to 
see parents and children in a local 


controversy among 
during the 


to Soi’ict News in the late 1910s, 
or of refusal:; to lake certain news- 
papers with a minority appeal such 
as Action, Freed uni, and Gay News. 
It is even possible to feel sympathy 
with the occasional act of temporary 
" censorship ”, as com milted, for 
example, by the Cucriiurvon council- 
lor who, un December 12, 1956, 
publicly tore into pieces a reading- 
room copy of the Daily Worker 
which carried the headline ‘‘Hun- 
garian Fascists Defeated The 
Library Committee expressed regret 
Lhat Council lor Williams had 
destroyed Council’s property. 

But such serious moments are 
rare: it is the ridiculous dint Is 
recorded chiefly In Censorship in 
Public Libraries. According to Mr 
Thompson, the author who has 
caused more 

librarians than any other 

past thirty years Is not Lawrence, 
Harold Robbins, Hubert Selby, Jr, 
or Hitler, hut Enid Blyton, Trie 
commonly expressed concern at 
children [icing exposed to books 
written for ndults is here curiously 
reversed, with adults wurrylng about 
the innocuuiis nature of bonks 
written strictly for their children. 
What Enid Blyton (and, to a lesser 
extent, some other children’s authors 
such as Angela Brazil, Richmal 
Crompton, and W. E. Johns) is 
accused of is a failure to stimulate 
young imaginations, and of produce 
lag badly written books. But It Is 
hard not to believe that behind the 
horrified references of librarians to 
her “ limited vocabulary “ there are 

S uite other motives. At least when 
te Wiltshire and Hertfordshire 
county libraries decided they would 
no longer stock the novels of Angela 
Brazil they openly acknowledged 
that it was because of her " colonial 
snobbish values”. 

Again and again it becomes clear 
that the main issue concerns the 
selection of books. Librarians can- 


library censorship (which, follow- s f e parents and children in a local not buy or shelve evervthina that 
J tho OED, Mr Thompson defines store, buying those well-loved clas- j s published, and although this fre- 
“ official or officious supervision sics, Davu f Copperfield, Lorna n„Ulv^ nS, n 


ca ,i Doone, Little Women, etc. Widnes 


quently provides n convenient 
excuse (“ There is no ban on Enid 


__ . HUCL J Call wu.1 vviuiica CXCUSC ( lltCrC ic li 

■^iasily be made to seem absurd, and c ®“ be proud of the literary senses Blyton. we lust do not buv her 
toSeed often though not the of its resident.” biff) ™ ^Vl.o.^h^TthS 

basic principles involved. It is not only sex that robs has simply to be accepted, Th 


Tho full title of Mr Thomoson’s }| brar ^ atls a,, 4 counciUors of their are also good reasons ^why certain 
book, Censorship in ^blic LiblSs senses. The P. G. Wode- books should be pWed on Restricted 

in the United Kingdom durine the house affair especially, to which a access. It is easy enough to point 

Twentieth Cenfiirtj suggests a more se P stble cha P ter is devoted, pro- out how silly it is for a librarian 
n century, suggests a more voked a flurry of conscience- to decide that only married people 

searching, with tho demands of 
literary judgment. 


By Hazel Fox 


?Edit^? S ) B | UlBER and GILES GORDON 
" Members of the Jury ” 

181pp, Wildwood House. 


nauisi groups, the intending ic 
tho Juror who hus served, mJ** 
hers of the legal profession.# 1 
current price, It is rather W« £ 
for tho ignorant - it might heveh 

mni'A a/ j_.> t 


£5.50. 


J5jj! a L l ih ^ ury ^ s tllQ Imponder- 
able in tho machine of justico.) 

■ Of the contributors, some four nr 

juror, -hiore one excdnSX? ^ on how b* 

Hath Male’s likable buJ n 
account of court proceedings 
resulted in her hi'aninim 

d ■» 
andhf 

jf wa$ 

, , — hard sedtt m 

materials for the question 
judge, and not least a ther*!' ' 
hot tea, as provided by C. E ** 
lady colleagues, in his wftfc * 
dotal account of service 
Bailey. For the juror h#*J! 
served the book may of fcrjj 



-.-was 


Wide-ranging Inquiry tfian he has in 
fact undertaken. The first forty 
years of this century are dealt witn 
W 8 , cl I rs Wy first chapter, with only 
the briefest references bock to the 
very different problems of " censor- 
f“ip * created by Victorian circulat- 
ing llbrarios. In contrast the period 
Since 1940 is examined iri close 
detail, this being a particularly 
important time because the decline 
of cheap subscription libraries has 
Jar most people, the public 
Hbranes as the Only means of bor- 
rowing or sampling controversial 
.works. The principles governing Hie 
selection or non-selection of books 


public service, 
and patriotic anger, battling against 
each other. In what must have 
been an unusually lively committee 
moeting at Southport, Councillor 
Mrs Heigh opposed the attempt to 
have all of Wodehouse's books with- 
drawn from the library because: 
"The books written by him before 
he was a Nazi . , . would be all right 
for blackout nights." - 
Tills prudent amendment was 
defeated, and an alternative pro- 
posal that the books be disposed 
of as surplus paper for pulping was 


only 

will be allowed to borrow the Kinsey 
Report, but even Mr Thompson, who 
is arguing for a much more open 
system, suggests that access to tele- 
vision and motor-car repair .manuals 
need? to be restricted. Books must 
be protected from people, as well 
as people from books. 

What should be provided Is a 
and representative selection of 
oks, periodicals, and newspapers, 
but it is extremely difficult to see 
how this can be done In any corn- 
way, and the res- 


onsibillty it places on librarians 
considerable. Deplorable as it 


ablins " r ' M introduced eS TOTAK 

rnnra n une j- flft t r hvo hours to Enclfl « lj rai * re uctance in the 

by a ma J°rity of ^ uror » particularly one who ,nay ««*« a 

JI J 1974 tlie Juries Act b « f en a .P art yto the determina- [ ort and an ourlet for 

K" d tZ J'V 10 l J? e whoIe elec- - tadW^uJrSf 1 * uV* f a against 311 -- those of fhe C0B 

& ™opis s r«si srstLsi sfatsart ' m 

motorin" - ee - -• 111 


««cnon or non-selection of books » considerable. Deplorable as it 

l, new ot Significance, may be that more reading-rooms do 


— . ” vi me Liu 

Iain Hamilton, Alan 
Cohen in particular-I#*? ^ 
boredom, frustration, 
anxiety at their own 





£3.95 nai 

THE ESTIMATION QF PD 


considerable public tiortoerni-bMt without rellabfa ’ r '- 

estlmatea as to the. effects oit^llMllon natlohtl L'nirtiif J 
IS impossible. Dt Saunders outli nes thk i SnhSSli? ?Slr ' v • 
prlnolplea of damage eaUmation P rab| 9™ a an <l 

April £6.95 not 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Oxford. Road, Manchester M 1 3'9Pi. ( * 


Mrn ks I a " d s ' r Robert . Common to all the contributors is 10 lefial P'-oc^AwSCtoyln K 

m Stan C pnZ °? er f ? 1 ' the Metro “ tI,a distrust and discomfort Of the t|,c se»eral ra 

| Snsffer fe. ? SIis ifH P«Wlc to ®«t«der caught up in the wo?Wi»5l Wn,e concIu / 1 ‘ 

» SUP- ^ °L-_L-ST.Pf ess jonal system Thfv 2“* ,norc oil °^ lu 72tiL- 

I « explanation 1 the bu , t t l hts involves deep 

I . ? CQaVlt ^- ' ; v • : axPlouatiaA ’bf their .ri relation between truthi 


extracts from committee minutes, 
speeches, articles, and newspaper 
reports, so that an impression is 
• ■ §!y en the actpal - debates. While 
ma thod leads to some annoying 
and unnecessary repetition. It also 
serves to reyeal, more effectively 
than an indirect commentary qould 


rower, aost uoasc z 

Ad ‘So on 

books by Wodehouse to their stock. ^Nor_does_tho djfficult^ end there ; 


But even here, in the. emotional 


Jy attempts 


AJUL cycui im qi ui uw ( ppiwuvuiu — - PFOOlB - -•* — — 

atmosphere of 1941, there are voices to classify books, once they have, 
- • * been ejected, are Just as great. Mr 


advising tolerance and imdefittnd 
ing to counteract hysteria,, and to 


E the SO me 'p’nnri, wmaye, the sources of censorship . “W 1 ■™« 

kmgs a . e ° ]e ht tban a 3 d * B °f ton confuepd Justification ea^atiog. , . . . . 

- ie more often riant roa r4 advaucediin its defence. ' The problems created by nevw- 

----- batween ; truth, Port played by the press, 

-due,, criminal ^ ^ 


Thompson 
thods 


especially interesting and 

’SwydR^have the 

.SKk If they news, and when allied with an out of hooks removed asul 


order. No 
suggested' 
of books 


• or reactions to tion m ™ Jury’s func- “ an - Many ot uie conniw‘r-- J- «: ► 7 

e accounts of eyes' of iSu * ud S e in tho P ,ainls could be solved by 

8? & 

land- court, usher— se 

hidJors of- the ' courts ■ * Vi 

Z' *5* UBrlK T&J* 

>t -ssss 

which- is 'barely 


be removed 

pook u bur-f remainder left on the shelves, yet 

January ' 7, 1949, the Daily Mirror 

rsrwvrtoil • '• i . 


to meet at the trial.. Pcrh* 
verdirV — rZ a account could include a 

'« every account is tha 5i^ eillve i° “Pptwed out simple a *Pjj?55s* 

^ of .the gravid with® JS ill® f ne 8e£s tHe yeaning of “ reasonable 

'll- vice: is discb?. «-i h Sfe h Jotv «i- Indeed, it is a pity that the 



Drey-h^lfed Librarian Miss Ethel 
Gerard, .-64, doesn’t like sexy 
...... . novels on the shelves of Worthing; 

convince Sussex, public libraries. So ihe 

! incensed when he. cpme across a 
book in which l.he read this sen- 

S - fence '* Suddenly he was_ beside 
Flinging back the begdothes 
e Hung himself upgn her." , ' • ' : 


ag news from news, 
widespread in public % U 
until, quite ' reden Hy: the. 
example traced by Mr 
was 
varied 


_ describes various 

methods of forewarning, similar 
to those used by clnetqas, out inevi- 
tably chape tend to draw controver- 
sial works to the attention of just 
those readers librarians are trying 
to protect. There are no easy solu- 
tions. If it was ortes a difficult, job 
deriding: which books should bfl 

S ven a black forewarning star, It 
now, in our- permissive' society, 
equally difficult tarflnd books which 
can be given a clean bill of health. 
Or $o it must Seem to' Yeovil Lf 


, quite rebentiv: the . last 

ipla traced . by -.-Me Thompson was devised to help reagera 

in KirkSSy to 1862. Methods P«* «*■ '&■*{#?? a ^ d “nocuous 
rf: sSSs the rariniSection Wstpries^^Alljnew noye^.-were 


Of . the paperV was Kterally "blacked ca^llyScruimij^.an^ 
out with Ink. while other Hbreriena . lESIlSl.- u!H 

trll 


favoured strips of gummed paper. Imyo foitod- fewer. .than - ndozati but 
offered* forthis 


bizgrre 


i yasy. Cc 
at the aowioyauce caused to 
■ the t 
discussing 


toys 

users of -the 


= j£ ■ SSS-Sft " 1 

i* . by There is no cause for complacency 
cheer be&p & about- our public 1 libraries, as Mr 
elsevrhere.- the Thompson sb thoroughly ' demori- 
w,. disapproval st rates, but os' long as we have 
UhC ' belief that .'councillors, and librarians like thosb 

... . r . . . ... w rttoingj'dW: iriot -avVebvjL^ate.ia.moigroat «aus& 

■: wo : can) take St^ps to protect cm- 1 cijnsdtuto i^per ndWs: . in these for fdOr flroeri . 


The Transformation off Europe 

I558-I64B 

CHARLES WILSON 

16 pages lliu vl rations E7-VS 

Rovolutllon and Innprovemont 

The Western World 1775-1847 

JOHN ROBERTS 

16 pages Ulus trillions £7.95 

Government in Canada 
THOMAS A. HOCKIN 

4 v i '8 ea lllu swat Iona £7.95 

Stalin’s Masterpiece 

The ‘Show Trials* of the 1930s 

JOEL CARMICHAEL 

£6.95 

Sir Robert Walpole 

BETTY KEMP 

8 pages Illustrations £4.25 

Canning 

Politician and Statesman 

PETER DIXON 

£7.50 

Herzl 

AMOSELON 

A colourful biography of the founder of modern Zionism, 
24 pages illustrations £8-50 

On Eagles’ Wings 

EZER weizman 

The memoirs of the leading commander of the 
Israeli air farce. 

8 pages Illustrations £5.50 

To Marietta From Paris 

1945-1960 

SUSAN MARY ALSOP 

Pott-war impressions of Paris and the 'people who shaped 
an age. 

8 pages Illustrations <6.00 

The Verdict 

HILDEG ARD KNEE 

A moving account of her struggle against cancer. £5.58 

Inflation 

The Price of Prosperity 

BRIAN GRIFFITHS 

Power In the Office 

MICHAEL KORDA 

The definitive guide to playing and winning the power game.. 
15 line drawings £4.25 

On Next to NotVilng 

THOMAS AND SUSAN HINDE 

A Guide to Survival Today. 20 line Illustrations £4.50 

English Foxhunting 

A History 

. RAYMOND CARR 

16 pages illustrations £6.50 

The Secret Life of Animals 

MILNE AND RUSSELL 

88 pages colour J26 b/w fllust ratio as £8.95 

The Natural History of the Horse 

JOHN CLABBY 

16 pages ll(uBirntlon8.£5.25 

: The peslgners 

L. J. K. SETBIGHT 

; The Library of Motoring .- 

8 pages dfiuvr-tli/w.llIustTadohs thrqoghhut £4.50 

%■*' IflieUpper trust 

W JOHN BOLSTER 

, ' The Library of Motoring 

8 pages ooldnr.b/w illustrations throughout £4.50 

The Bouriotas Fortune - 

NICHOLAS GAGE 

As epic family saga of a Greek ahlpoVnlng dynasty. £3.95 

. The Belvedere • 

RONALD PEARSALL 

. .. j. An occult thriller. £3.50 

RedCar petf or theShah 

PETER RITNER 

•; 'A novel ;bf Intrigue ‘and suspense, £3.65 • 

Treatment 

A* GH. SMITH 

The disturbing story: of. a marriage break •ujp. £3 30 
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Obituaries from The Times 1961-70 
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,efld t,lrQU 5li I he Diclifwaru — ’ 

of National Biography ro indieaio ... ’ “ — 1 

Si/ VS* "J1S '3SS wJS k p ™ ™" P°c C i • Die gesaime Dr„cl:- 

to publish this selection from its " 

obituaries. 

J**®* “ al J' comribuiioli K “SfiKn S 1 1 TU TH 3 rv 111 eti PA 

i'EBSjsxssa sftTiC ° uimiiai y J US lice 

but aa a wise conservator of the 

Si "3 By Alan Bell 

ss^isg ?;SS sjMtmtr-- 

a™ t9 a,,d at. the duly acknow- DonSfiic E we^ hke Z? M S„ f“ b , °l l f is apparently secure volatile in temperament and 

leriged suggestion of Godfrey verts tad a demanhfn Tfn7w«n i agaf,Iflt interference by the living s audacious In action. If hie in- 

Smith of The Sunday Times) has sive] side to iKs character” ? P S?r mmS 1 ” that , Stanle y Morlson influ- {JJSJJf we . r ® not cultured, ho 

- J biue to ms cnaractei ? Sir diced — perhaps even wrote — his ,oc ff d neither ideas nor the 

- • ruthlessness to put them into 


5^-Ms£| 

winch was sometimes n 0 ^ 4 ' 
obstreperous or silly, bufS? 
his writing.** The l/nHwA- 
Gates of B P^hf n *S | <j 
askance at a new j.„22: uw 1- 
S„cl. c n d^S n cu 5j. 
pralso must be carnf..?? 1 1 
trolled, but when kept |« t 6 
—as in the two coin™ 11 
cumulative dismissal of jR ' 
beck it cun lie critically vil^" 
a. n obituary. Praise is *£“? 
difficu t to handle ; there 
very thin line between .&*- 
eulogy. It may be nersonffi! 
to wrho of Sir Join, CoS 
?u}7«L° m ai a iP h “heticS °g 

that ‘ he wa s n fine sclentk; 
of the most reliable anft 
human beings of his Him 
man of absolute good will i 
friend ho was like a 
such lavishness puts the radi* 
much on his guard. I 

moved nnd ln»,.u.^i 


By Alan Bell 


oi P its coverage ^as ^^ournal^of Walrpr w U . SI ?- ' vrote . recently of own while' in a position of eminence 
record. Some 1,500 obituary notices that ,I |? ,, h! 5 publisher, at Printing House Square are 
te„ b “ u cltosen, occupying 868 Accorded 5S of «Kn as a* inve f rigatlo J n - Quite unfounded! 

*^|" ■ imbm of >n,pie s,ie - Jifewsas jW? to^iSTSsrij! 


volatile in temperament and 
audacious in action. If his in- 
terests were not cultured, ho 
lacked neither ideas nor the 
ruthlossness to put them into 
effect If lie was not an easy 
man to work with, he had the 
more priceless asset of energy 

saSbfflf 7 untramwe,icd v 


The H«a, eight^one^ «,SE SSL ' "T. 1 » «W“r hi The Book- Seouard^ tlte pap^* once fomS 
a full index of nil the obituaries, 2? j w,rd arrIved from Itse ^ understocked 5 with dons and “"“unions. 

V.had an air of the Slagdon- *£* *£?""?. ¥> The Times conversion fn d i rUn 1 fed Smvi TTu . , 

±SL ? bo , ut . Ir * 1 bo ugh it Y h '. ch , one counl0t * * e sl{ y CI «b, which rustled to die Is , - one , of *be conven- 
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which tho upltaphic Is«w 

lET 1 "* I, " ,r ““rcm birgj£ 

He liad identifiei himself »&* 
[Hie London SctaffTfyJ*. 
micsl completely. Cii 
JE»*. b j s S d on a 

nllpyed by superiority, 
objectivity nmf patieiw h f 
PgE“"«i dealings. He mg 
skilful therapeutic use oife 
sion^ which he never m fe D 
dominate and seldw^ 
checked, but which Inw^ 
■led to an unforced accemf 
conclusions that seldom . 
triuy to his own judBmMtl! , 
combined a natural inlaw a . 
detail with a sense of prorata 
and a foresight that 
■mstc. ... In private Judge 
Ins contempts were withern&h 
tp_ him there was always m 
thing inexplicable hi any dK 
tu re from wisdom, but in pun 
action lie was unfailingly tolas 
and unprejudiced. His leraiw 
ment was sceptical and panic 
tic, his activity constructive t 
undaunted. 

The Carr-Saundors notice eh 
contains the sentence '* The mis 
of the saddhu masked keen poiw 
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sufflcientlv renresentative coverage 
of the main obituaries published. 


Jones." 

The Times obituaries have n 
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of 


« judgment broad and wide- In, "b was a sensitive, sir Tnhn 2?, Is' 

private none was more than he Deceptive person, easily wounded, a rlchlv ■««’ Jt ’ s JWgj. 
renowned for quiet courtesi hS very unsure of himself and, ulri-’ ? n lwVhwf t ! O, - mr0 no . e ! c S 
rose at once in his career, and Iona JWJ* Iov ? ble a^ectionate.” tioOor fi n Jn J nX?. ^ b,g ^ 
belprehis fortieth year had weddSI 14 » a 8natmnpus tribute, that, ob- . 0r , ltS own ob ‘tuanes): , 

vlmtslv bv a friend who had much J 1 ® also rowed ill his wW’ 

1 — - — — ■ •- ... u— 


»°f«glm) a friend Wh0 hod -i""* 

5 -jatffl? t sss 


HENRY V 


hesitancy Is never the- 


Edited by Sally Btamm 
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thV marriage ” to*/ as achieved by the distin- 
Sira? PUH1C SerVMt S,r 

^her marriages mmtioMd l iif pass* « m T i n brIUiant gifts, of out- 
?’ . Eljot ’ s Aw, Somerset IS?*!!?® Intellectual attainments, 
”“ U * ha I ni s ' Au eustus John’s (" John f"? c° f f tlon , g °P lmon . which lie 

was twice man ed", tout court, in 22? f «5 r,e “ ln expressing, he was 

nnlnf llC ? pi ? 1 ? bsbed at a very low pat ** nt of minds 

In character 


he also rowed in his eaffy 
boat, an activity which cotffimWfc. 
his distaste for all forms of »*!r 
cisc- Indeed his life 'wui-fi:- 
cpssful contradiction of lif Wf 
ciple that physical exei&i 
necessary to health; fe! 

difference to the Wf 

nature, especially fa P #J3|» 
spectacular forms, sjpw®f ^ 
temptation to IqjumJfi wp? g’ 
fluous movemenrfr^ m.'-, 

In die conduct of 


puousneu at a very low lr paneiu or minds 

auwIojl)-T6 u rel y : - n 5 is own - In character played a alurewilness 

■ : n. ., bnispue: . bo an unpractical P*«Pj*| B rt| 

” — ■■■"IJI*.. 1 m >tia rnnduct of ”4 slD S| 


_ . - ^Thc pmd^tlott flrat-opwwd iBt-Aricil of thri 


waul. •••:- -f • .'W „ 

. , J ■ . '1; >■-,.•■ v .'r w “*s™ . . " u ““ unprBCPCiu yy rZ hH 

•^HSSg^S:. A “ d “ 

Wles,. Conventions of tone are also Attem P*s Ht balanced assessment t 0I V . >. 

taffSe white S“H lcat, “l “usf ' SuiSS^lJf. b «f when w- These details, are valuable^ 

. ... *.i. While the funeral mnn*«. cluttered- with conJunctinns. fmai,. when t-hm* rnni/Atf fhfl StVlfl ® ■ J 


composer tmej actors at tout to fchul IckgM Ss't vlciJ 

i play, airf Its ttktbnshlpwliii ti»lSLffil^wS45^? lU ? lne * be 


■ ^ile thB ^m^^T 68 ’ Indeed, sJdes . o£ 0 char 0 £ subject. Single examples 

■'Assrsj f 

•of deatl? rn»v S L a i,fl'?,^ 0 : : S?! e - w b ° Joved her— and tliov which are so important ip <" *} 
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f nfc wily -Beaumanj Wh6 Jus been involved with rhe edfiteh^ fi are . all tf,A m«^ ' b '°i t ? ded ■ opinions I .J“?y > were quite without fear nf that "his wit is obvious in his <*$W. 
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Duni ii'isir'i voice, presence ruvJ uylc these hinds is tuld " — ami liahnuini' 


us speaker. 


literary, personul, political, national 


No less than the manner, thn ™± 1 il,, “ £n “±"“! JwlHmenis .will; 
actual achievement must be well f^' 1 ’ «""■«' . '" t1l 1 v “ ! ,al 

conveyed, intelligibly and interest- „1 UC ‘ .2? l bu c ' , p ct,on 

ingly. Willi pnliiiciiins and public Mn'patun. Dt. Gaulle s oluinury 

figures, this is not too dimculr, !' *"“ e h , * bi J pe 1 ^' -t lc pracm 
since a reasonably wide generai J* lao J®”*, and lh er0 are ton 
knuwledgc may be assumed, hut the ^ f rcpetiiinns between the intro- 
achievements of specialist scientists ductiini .and the main biographical 
ami scholars arc more difficult to « a ™ ve - 1 Je John F. Kennedy n a 
convey adequately to a general rea- Jffi?2? e,atl i , - n r°^i l,s e , ar y 

dei- 5 lnp. Fcsv of them present so ^“ rcei sharp en lus fuiher and on 
broad a canvas as Bertrand Russell. * h * cQuI vocation over McCarthy— 
whose obituary gives a very useful , ^ r r , U r !L d .? r 1 Sl - a .Il da , , y c “ ,,f,nm R 
account of his philosophical work ^ P ' au C \\ con ”y ,oni . nn 

and its general importance to set |, b ® ft p K® 8 ' de ” c ,KVe4! i 1 ie P bltua V ies 

rfe' nSt h 1 V ‘ rS ° m ' ”" d hiS ,,UbliC “5 |.mk 5" Td il ii 'alwi’v S “ 5 i,',,cr y 
1,1 e ’ esting to see what was said at the 

Many of the major scientists— time of death — before Kennedy's 
Niels Bohr, or Lord Florey (whose Administration began to be put into 
experimental skills »ro well brought perspective, say, or before Acker- 
out), nr Sir Cyril Hinshelwood ley’s Mu Father and Myself, or 
(whose thought and practice are Bruce Lockhart's Diaries altered 
neatly related to each other) — are the picture, or before Vinlund Map 
well covered. Others ore less satis- research moved on fi-nm Peter 
factor ily dealt with. Contributors Skelton’s work. History is rapidly 
sometimes take refuge in awards catching up with the dead of the 
and honours — the Pickwick iocture- 1960s: only a week or two ago 


sonaitty anti acmevemenc— r. c*. mil- muc alteration ana 

gory, the plant physiologist, " ex ten- Rave a parucnlar usefulness at that 
ded his studies ovei a remarkable Iciigih. 

range of topics and it is difficult to Many groups of obituaries have a 
select one or other for particular similarity of tone, perhaps an 
mention ”. identity of authorship, and there are 

Ton much detail without exploit- ?. 0l i 1 . irnnn techniques which moke the 
ati.m can he equally obscuring : Sir b *“ n l£J maipint.es* directorships 
Tun ick Linstead’s “contributions an . d cr . lcb ®tcrs innings mid singers 
included studies of unsaturnicd lt ??K u "* uc J l tlle ? ai }} c - . 11 ** 

acids, caihocycllc fused-ring com- jjjw fr ; f ? r an nuilcunnn of 

pounds and tlio stcreocliemistry of Slle VatStelmteS t ™ l,SCc,ul thl . s 
calalvtic hydrogenation He settled P® There arc- sun lari- 

TIotFs business, properly based Oun, “ t tb ® 1 eul, nent of those 

gave us the doctrine of enclitic V./A 0 “ r n „J ,, {I t,pe achieyements. 

De ... : those obscurities have . *®wyers are of course 

long applied in the arts as well as daal J ™ “ 1 “ l ' cb ‘ ha sum , e wa ,v- 
tlic sciences. Surely for the wide 5“"' e th al ? ,,ate engtli- 
general readership of The Times it I, e “ d “ f , t,,OS( S wll °, were 

should be obligatory for contribu- “ n «°. rl ° a ?. In °} ,e 

tors to set catalytic hydrogenation c i, Qt |nnu C nf e vrc ad iii rit 'V lke , tb . c 
or whatever— for that matter the ““ ‘“J"?®* J W C8 ' "2J P"}' a s in ^ e 

" Etrn'i:^ 6 backgrou,,d ot “t » Ms 

cun ent learning. other things (and there are several 

Tt is done for some scientists, but here who did a great deal more) 
by no means all, and all that is read much more interestingly. 

needed is a sentence summarizing The nnlirimi 

the general achievement for laymen, Kfant j ar H ® b l “ f a J® s _f. r ® usuaby 
lather in the way that the argument anc i n ii 11 i.^2f? BI 2L? flr l 11 h2 ent ?u y 
and importance of Dover Wilson’s 1 have i he 

wiuir Hnnnn * ic in <* g/milM n ia impi ession that there were rather 

Sinonstmd or LiddS Hart? feweP Tor ? backwoodsmen than 

S?dl« .r. p d K.d In ! b!, P t r “ri“n'c 'of 'nSnc ? 
wider context. A sentence like that due ro^ feeHn^ P /, n nI^ “TV 
about Leishman’s Themes and Van the ahlrc f vm^- Sarfitnnd m 

flttpns in Shakespeare's Somicts [ dare say) an? o n a 1 al? d (hos e tisS’ 

ollty^of *thelr "wrftm^s ^nlndl^befno monia,s of solid proletarian worth, 
’* esnecinllv” salutarv at S* rimo e» «R“bist which lights like Herbert 

wBSStfs&xsrjsz Mo,Ti5o,, ' s shi,,e §,e briE " ,er - 

so much use in explaining the tradl- The politicians arc seen at their 
tional nature of the Elizabethan best when there are questions to 
world picture* ** is a model of what be asked. Attlee's obituarist begins 
» needed. “ When the Importance of the social 

-ru« -t cftA Lu-. ■ i i revolution and the smoothness with 

ItehnH W« C « obltuar * es P\ lb * which it was effected are set beside 

if iSJ'SS ^ n ”y examples the slirfHce qualities of the man who 

lr.r db ?r n 2f 10 dot : uf d a presided over It, there emerges the 
S , LS,‘ hey . ara ». wltb • paradox that lurks In all assess- 
Im? 2 r n al coverage in which ments of h ls statesmanship ". 
“me national quotas (such as Aus- 
tralia) seem to have been filled with 
short and indifferent notices, and 

ot hers (such as the excellent series Ik Jf • • 1 

of French politicians) furnish a |\/| I £ 

general history of their nations in J.VXU1 V L/vUUiv 
• •••. the. twentieth century. i . ■*■ •■*■ 

The age-range is tvide,'including a . un ii V ■ , ' ■ " i .■ ' .■■■ . ■■■ w bi w wii ■■ 

{ a, X.' sprinkling of men active in the 

19G0s who died in the decade— Rv G. H. Beale 

Brian Epstein, Yuri Gagarin, Jinii ^ ■ 

Hendrix, Joe Orton, Moise Tshombe. — 

Some characters are Very, very old. antuanv smith - 
"John Cowper ?owys ranks with ANTHONY SMITH . . .. 

Hobbes, . Landor.' ati'd Bernard - The Human Pedigree 
. • Shaw ”, one yeads , with surprise . Inheritance and the Genetics of 
until one continues ” among the Mankind 
longest-lived of English .writers ” 327pp. Allen and .Unwin. £5.95. 

Some subjects, like’ WJlfrJd Gibson ? -. •• 1 

(3878-1962) add Raibh Hodgson ■ •***}'•?, T** . 1 . ■ I i t .! i " " ! ■ 1 ™ "" 

.. (1871-3962) heeded none Of the re- 
touching wHiicb Malcolrrt MugBerid^e Thfe author of The ' Uuntan Pedi - 
writes about in The Thirties -, their gree states t h at h e wrote it to 
notices must have Iain long un- arouse the interest of geoeral 
General Waygand readers in human genetics, which 
(1867-1965) left plenty .of time 'for bears' on so mdny problems affect- 
mature reassessment.;. 1 • . irfg future generations of then and 

, Dates 6f birth and death have wodien, in this and every other 
'.little to. do with did perspective, country. Nowadays there ig wider 
People like Charlotte Reinagle . spread acceptance of the impbrt- 
Cooper (Mrs Starry), ' who was - «£• ' of ■ the quantify ■ , of human 
"! Wimbledon singles champion In. bqlng* in .'.the, wwld. . Anthony 
1895. or ArchbiSiop Mantibc (1864* SmJch pomts put that quality is 


Aillimiidi lit* is ikiwIrtl 1 iil’iit ex- 
pluiniii)' the panulox ul ilm t-lid of 
ihu essay, ii is much improved by 
tiKMjiu-Miimim- tone, lain Murleud's 
notice nlsu asks a number of ques- 
tions C“ with tills record of tiding 
from conviction it must seem sur- 
prising time lie earned u reputation 
for being devious ", etc), and it 
successfully juggles general praises 
and particular blames to provide ail 
account which might have been less 
satisfactory if the career had been 
completed with every question 
answered, every failing demon- 
strated and every hope fulfilled- 

Generally speaking, however, 
there is little in the political parts 
of tills volume to justify Asquith's 
aphorism reported by Bruce Lnck- 
liart in 1930 that “the object of 
biography Is to increase self- 
confidence ; the object nf obituary 
notices is to increase caution 

Other groups have similar treat- 
ments. The approach to musicians 
and opera singers tends to be ninre 
from critical files than from bio- 
graphical narrative, and there Is 
often a bland generalization of judg- 
ment. The architectural notices ore 
wall done, with a sharp focus on par- 
ticular buildings, an appropriateness 
of tone (Sir Alhert Richardson re- 
ceives remarkably courtly treat- 
ment), and an unwillingness tu 
evade blame where blame is neces- 
sary — as on Sir Howard Robertson’s 
Shell Building: “the last word lias 
not been said . . . but ovon his aldo.se 
friends, mid strongest supporters, 
have been linrd put to it to find 
much tu say in its favour and this 
had been, lately, the cause of much 
unhappiness.’’ 

Publishers* obituaries tend to 
be short business histories without 
much personality intruding ; with 
retailers Hko Lord Marks or Lord 
Fraser of Allander the character 
comes through with the commerce. 
Sir Allen Lane’s notice is under- 
stated throughout and might have 
been Improved by something similar 
to the sentence which Introduces 
Lord Marks as ‘ one of the great 
Eormatlve Influences on the social 
and economic life of England dur- 
ing the past generation ”. 

Showbusiness personalities are 
sometimes treated more as news 
Items than in greater depth, with 
only an occasional hint of the judi- 
cial ” Who are the Beatles 1 " in a 
place where a high sense of dignity 
and n misplaced whimsy (“ eden- 
tulated ** was used of an obsolescent 
labour policy In a Times leader 
recently) ' might have lad to some 
regrettable condescensions. The 
tone Is revealed at its best In the 
notice of Gypsy Rose Lee, the 
stripper:. 

It may seem pretentious ta speak 
of artistry in relation to her act. 
but it was certainly a form ot 
entertainment which required a 
high degree Of professionalism, In 
just the same way as the work 
of tile great music-hall comedians 
from Dan Leno to Max Miller 
required an equal, skill ami know- 


I film*. Of Gypsy Ilnse Lee it could 
] if r Imps liu .said i hat she never 
re. illy tool: very nmcli (iff except 
her cniiiputiturs whom shy knew 
in liu vastly inferior to herself. 

As one might expect, journalists 
are particularly well covered, und 
The Times looks carefully after its 
own, providing Hinrichs, Lhcir long- 
serving New York correspondent, 
with an excellent notice, and John 
Walter, the former chief proprietor, 
with a long piece informed by a 
due sense of the importance of high 
Printing House Square discussion. 

The Times is often a useful 
source for itself, not only in its 
cuuings-llbrary (there is still a 
whiff of paste about some “ instant ** 
obituaries— and some not-so-iustaiit 
ones like Sir Sydney Cockerell’s); 
house reminiscence often furnishes 
illuminating detail. Thus oE the 
commemorative verses of Mase- 
field's lmivoaicship, customarily 
published in The Times, it is re- I 
marked that “ It was a charming 
side to his character — and _ there 
can be no harm in revealing it now 
— that such poems were always 
accompanied by a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for tiieir return if 
they were not acceptable.** 

William Reos-Mogg’s preface 
announces that 1961-70 will be 
followed by further volumes. They 
will bo welcome, looking bnckwurtis 
clirnunlugicnlly ns well as forwards, 
particularly nt prices comparable to 
this, which for its bulk Is □ remnrk- 
nblc bargain. Perhaps Frank C. 
Roberts (the retired home news 
editor who had charge of this 
volume) will consider abandoning 
the singularly inappropriate sub- 
headings which have been intruded 
to slice up columns or paragraphs 
without regard to sense or style. 
Perhaps, too, greater attention will 
be pnld to proofreading, which is 
slovenly throughout the entire text. 
There has been many a slip ’twlxt 
the typesetters ln New Delhi and 
the printers in Tlictford ; the num- 
ber of literals here does no credit 
to the book as a work of reference, 
however elegantly its pages . are 
designed. 

A subject index would be pn 
advantage. It will not be easy for 
the layman to remember Carlton 
and whin Held as the inventors of 
Xerography and Terylene respec- 
tively. The mnsL recent DiVB supple- 
ment (which contained 760 lives 
for 1951-60 and was published in 
1971) was accompanied by a physi- 
cally embarrassing little bobkjar 
(always falling out) .giving lengths 
of articles under broad . subject- 
headings. That might be evetj loss 
suitable -over die longer ; distance 
of n Times selection, but the 
example of Sir Edgar Williams’s 

■ long and ingenious editorial pre- 
faces to the recent dictionary of 
National Biography could be studied 

■ by The. Times's , compilers as n 
means of introducing some sort of 
subject guidance into this mass of. 
heterogeneous and wholly- fascinat- 
ing information. 


C. M. Woodhouse' 


!* » professor ^aithMorley's or :*non-medical' 


t oon-adentists or non-medical 

. Kujling l^qnp J* i people. , Mpar- of us have little 

' 1 K ri f ons TO thar J th o® br te£ knowledge of . human biology, and, 

: L-iySi ai?* ' n.fcwjy- ati of us . afa ' to some extfipt 


• ' • ^PSlqHoqs reigi 

..y(f{H)b4i7), thq;,la5t>£dqchu emperor, prejudiced about such ^ topics 
- s . Chur cblD, j S: Is the ; lottgei;i oblUiarjl birtii-iontroli; sex, abortion, i 


-academic - dryness or pomposity, 
using very Short sentences, with 
frequent jocular asides. Scientific' 
evidence in the conventional sense 
Is left .out, as are references to 
, technical publications and most 
names of the authors of scientific 
studies. There is much factual 
material and a number of terse 
descriptions of tragic situations 
which parents of thbir niedlcgl 
advisers are occasionally, 1 forced to 
deal with, : for .installed -whether fa 
allow a grossly , deformed >dby fb 
die or whether hefoidv ’attempts 
should be made to enable it to 
Survive. 

. All this- is intended tq 'make the 
' book interesfcjutf .and easy to follow,, 
knd one Hopes it will be b success.; 
Tfie disadvantage is .that- the, 
essence of . the many Coutrovei’sial 
question's discussed. Is often pot. 
made .clear. ^Co dul it irudejy, In 
-writing a’ book' of this qat^re, oho 
‘ lias: to avoid tha two 1 extremes of 
Ofi - the one l h6f)d, boreddifi-^dufe. to 
too nidch sc [dp t^f ic'd stall and labb.- . 
rioiis reasoning : and on the qth'Bi 4 
hand, au p e»- ficlal 1 tyj— d ge to ,try|ng 
tob ■ hard to entertaiq the 'readers. 
-That, he ‘.:1? 1 neither boring nor, 
-superficial 1 is an ; indication ot' 
Anthony Smith's, sdccess: • , , 

' Many I subjects are covered:: Us(a 
-of .geHe-con trolled- human .condi-, 
tlbiis, many; of them' severely; harnd- 
■' ful -manfally.mr ; physically. J .mongq-i 
lisin. (Down’s! i syndreme); , ; but hot! 
apparency, the XYY. -male ■; dog 
■ : WeBtl big 7 \' V*iatriiJtibn|«:, r ; 6ti } ' lidttia'p- 


matLng (Incest and so on) among 
different religions and political 
groups : deliberate control of the 
sex of babies ; abortion ; contracep- 
tion ; IQ and' race; Hitlers 
attempts (fortunately unsuccessful) 
at breeding a rate of Nordic, 
supermen ; and other topics. Some 
are discussed at length— for exam- 
ple, the. size of the present . world 
population ohd .its likely' jrt tread e- 


The 


aMili 


m 


than tp skim over a vast number, I 
leaving the yeader confused. 1 

■!'. lit. 'geiieral Mo Smith, does: not 
stress ;-his . oWn opinions • or : Judg- . 
•ments,- or ptriv'e to' direct • die - 


.weaken the impact of the . book; Of 
course: It can be argued thqt' bio- 
logy .is So complex ,-th'at almost' 

- a very ; conclusion' Is bound ' ftf' be ' 
qualified by ifs and buts j thriugh 
some . guidance might, be desirable, 
even .at the risk of err on The 1 , 
author’s .policy ’seems tq be to 
throw at did reader aa assortment 
• of facte 1 about - human genetics- and 
related subjects, which. affect peo- !■ 

I dete lives In, a critical, way,; but. to . 
eava ieaVb of u# tp make -what / 
decisions we,. caii--Jf , .we 'Cfin. -,- 
,Nevefth61eSs'jf Is difficult "(O' know, 
how-; tb. tadkle this iiiiportaht. sOb- 
r Jedt and : Anthony Smith fa id ' be 


for 
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1941-1949 

'Guerrilla v/atr needs a new I 
type of historian, jusl as it 
needs a new type ol 
commander. In Mr 
Woodhou36 we have both. 
Only 'Colonel Chris', as he 
was known in the mountains 
by the Greek Resistance 
fighters, could have written 
such au authoritative and 
unbiased account of such a 
complicaled situation , . . 
the fruits of extensive 
research and personal 
experience. 1 
THE OBSERVER 
’THE STRUGGLE FOR 
GREECE - his 12th 
scholarly book - is the 
definitive history Of the 
three Communist attempts 
to take over the country 
by force . . , this book is 
excellent reading, and it 
will continue to be read by 
specialist historians in 
many lands for years to come.' 
THE SUNDAY TELEGRAPH ' 

'The definitive portrayal of 
those tragic years. 
Fair-minded and 
informed ... It will be 
hard to improve on this 
account and it must 
become essential reading.' 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 

: 'Ho one will ever be so 
favourably placed.ns the ; 
author to write the history 
of the Greek Civil War. . . ,. | 
Mr Woodhouse bringti to 
'his lask scrupulous 
: scholarship and ilia petise 
of perspective and 
historical grasp of an 
• already most distinguished 
writer on modern Greece. 

His account has established 
the framework forth© 
period as clearly as it fa 
ever jikely to be seen.’ 

THE TIMES 

'The authoritative hialory 
in English of the frustrated 
- Communist attempt to take 
over Greece a generation ago,' 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES 

'This brilliant reconstruction 
of the Greek Civil War is 
; likely, to remain the 
definitive history . . A tour 
deforce. 1 

• THE YORKSHIRE POSTT • 

; 'A lucid authoritative an.d. 

’■ above all. 'intelligible history.' 
i-‘ The listener ■ 

; 'An inlricate, balanced ahd I 
powerful assessment of the 
civil war . , , he has the 
. command of thought to be 
expected from an Oxford 
double-first and a former 
director of Chatham House ; 
above all he has met many 
-.. of the principal characters 
• in his sfory, pn both sidM, 

. and usds Whaf he-kjio ws'of *’ 

: . ftiemcfetily.' . 

. : THE ECONOMIST 

'Immensely authoritative 
work ; ^ * aVery important - 
••'''■ : :bOok. 

THE SPECTATOR 1 j 

^ : • . £15.00* V '•■'XJj 
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Truths and consequences 


CYRIL 
C< )N,N< )1 I'.Y 


Afomarttic 
friendship: 
letters to 
Noel Blafciston 

‘Xlicsc ate marvellous 
letters’ , , . any 
iwulcr who knew 
Jiothfntr rtf C .onnoJIy’s 
titer cancer; would 
surely suspect that he 
■ "Was reading the work 
of some famous and 
highly individual 
creative artist, perhaps 
even a major pact* 
Philip Toynbee, 
Observer 
(£5-5°) 


■M »KI ) DAV ID 
(MCI I, 


Libfafy 
looking-glass: 
an anthology 

*A showcase which 
brilliantly illuminates 
te specuutnR’John.,' - ... 

"x d.\< >■■',- 


A many-centred thing 

ScS.te«as °f 


new hind of history "—committed* Htiton }™ I A llh o neft * bl1 ri 0 n , of s °rial 
many-centred and ami-positivistic. Inflation h* m ve “ ^ receri£ 
Certainly Trevelyan's ordered orth£ the oS’aeeo^ r us ior 

doxy contrasts strongly with the issued 8 p of £3<S0 &n 
aspirations of Social History , a new ~C J ’ . 

Journal edited, by Janet Blackman 'The publication of this journal 
f" d th ^edd ^Methuen, thrice recent (unrelated) launch- 

yen rly) ; social history, in the view M® a Social History Socle tv, re- 
of its editors, “ must be at once flecrs^tho conipleiiou of the first 
iconoclastic, corrosive of received sta ® e til the intellectual growth of a 
explanations ; creative in producing y0uilg > "‘it 110 longer new, historical 
,10w . concepts and devising new £ ers P e ctive. All historians, what- 
methods ; and aggressive, encourag- , ev ® r Jheir methodological or ideo- 
ing incursions into all fields of l? g,cal upbringing, will welcome 
historical analysis" Yet .Trevelyan's t j iese /^ ns of the institutionaliza- 
own aspirations were hardly prosaic t 0 ^ oE 8 se J °f important wavs of 
or limited. He talked of social a ? king Questions about die past and 
history having "its own positive about society. lt will be interesting 
value and peculiar concern” its t 0 L „f° B whether the new respect 
ding to class roll"’ 

household, work 

leisure ; attitudes, culture and 




and self-confidence 


ships, famliv7hous^hold; wo^; U and 
leisure ; attitudes, culture and " the commitments. And it will be exeit- 
renl life of men ". The differences t0 observe the advance In 
—and thou- existence is after all ““(or 0 scholarship which a falling- 
manifested In the substantive and Hway , self consciousness is likefv 
analytical patterns of English t0 stlm ul«e. 3 

Saeial History— lie partly in * 
explicit acknowledgment by 
moderns that « the mannei- 


the- 

tho 

of 




. . ‘The value of this 

Anthology depends , ■ . 

. • u. the suceness of die : 
taste displayed in 
both the quotations 
hud the comments 
. i upon them’ Raymond. 
MotUmer, Sunday Titie? 

*1 have, never come 1 
eetpss a personal . 
nutlinlijgy of gceatec 
. : <*«m and interest’ ' 
Toed Tambtdn, TLS 
• (and impression itoxv ■ 

, ‘available, £5.50) 


MDrru 

wharton 


• ' « biography 

: «y R.W.B, Lewis 

.. . ‘The most nobble .? 

, / %■ 

; biography is the way in /' • 
which he has recreated v 
.... y ’ ; the atmasphbie of ; . 

: \ Edith Wharton’s \ 

' : . syprld, Tie is a brilliaiit /V.'-. 

: 'Social hisiotiiin. , ; ■, ' '■ 

;; ’TfiO id Cfa tk,TiU 

,v - 


The ' 

Fisherman’s 

Wife 


analysing social process is precisely 
the basis of certain forms of ideo- 
logical conflict”, partly in the 
resulting proclivity for radical 
critiques, and partly in the abun- 
dance of recent historical research 
on social structure, action and atti- 
tudes which is shaped by a pre- 
occupation with “ total " social pro- 
cesses. 

* h ®, a, . e naturally con- Offshore the hidden rocks 

differentiate their product. 'Are sharper than seems* 

■ +•**«* Harder thm this boa! 

'^i^TiSite . C( * n touc ^ and st w afloat 

rfdWrt quick' • 

pugnacious, on tb l Where nothing breaks 
thefr dosIre h fr!r «™V >nV i 6nl tionality, The green hut crabs and flesh 
£ suspicion sa m0, e 

geodes. C 3dSSp t *n, SJ th ” d After a week the sea 
selves emphasize, social history l* Joshes one , 
eclMtlc^HoW^ i a v? ( . extl * ao cdinariIy With sand all through in hair 

by" 6 ™ range 0 of ^explafcS^and Ai ^ nife ^ hh ^ ^uick.- ■ 
methods. They ivilf therefore 5n gfeefi , 

^ elcoitt , e articles about ’ old w5° S If 0 « £ his clothes. . 
apSoache 8 ° r ^ aS ! d p on ,. cfinve ntlonal W/wn £ ^ rtt w {l6ne she goes 

eX«l° r defen ^ receWed 

Moif® subtly, where novelty 
,oS^* G --^- ‘■'‘""'phi. i? 

|sts now. 
by - the' 1 
mat number 

Ang,ia In the 1840s v«u. 

Su?ope J d 187 f£iqi^ raJ so ® la hsm Jn to the fishermen 

187 ( f- 19 H and E. p { Q set him again, again 
"e"“ C h, . th" fsSo“ tIr Th? d T'“! “ et !U ”‘ agail '- ‘ 

ffittasaHTaa ' Alastair Fowler 



By Douglas Johnson 


PIERRE MENDE-3 FRANCE : 

La Vdritfi guldait leurs pa 9 
272pp. Paris : Galliniard. 36fr. 



British Botanical 
and Horticultural 
Literature before 
1800 

blanche Henrey 


^atefcLZ d sketch d bL G^i *!' chw ?Kt « P™* \ 

late 1920s. Amlfonv %oSan l°nJ i Pr0 * ahly Wflrf * “ thi 
includes it in an 1 srin S Street, London \ VI: t 

°{ f er ™? rk f open until March } 


It is templing to say that Pierre 
Mendds France is the best Prime 
Minister that Franco never lnul. 

Perpetually he has been the odd 
man out in French politics, the soli- 
tary figure whose opposition has 
been uncompromising and whose 
travcrs4e du desert has never end- 
ed. As such his position is unique, 
ond successive generations seem to 
have recognized this by considering 
him with a respect which has varied . 
from the grudging to the Mildly™' 
enthusiastic, but which had alwajiM 
been real. Yet this is to forget thnt 
there was once a Mencius France 
government, and a very famous one, 
which lasted from June 18, 1^54, 
to February f», 19f»r». It was the 
government which brought an end 
to French fighting ill Indochina, 
which laid (he foundations for the 
Independence of Tunisia, encour- 
aged Fra neo-German cooperation 
ami .sought to establish the basis 
for 1 he long-term economic expan- 
sion of the country. C‘itait le beau 
temps. 

The Prdsldent du conseil was 
young and dynamic. His personality 
seemed to dominate the political 
scene, and as he opened dossier 
after dossier it was claimed that 
at last France had a government 
which would get 
which would not 

stock of the chancelleries of Europe. 

Surrounded by a support which was 
orchestrated from the columns of 
VExpress by Jean-Jacques Servait- 

Schreiber, Franqolse Giroud and «•!, ha/> am A ul crucial moments, cstao- n rinM o n j ;„*» ^°rr'r r — L 

Francois Maurlac, this government H ■ lislied a truthful and democratic C °”lfu 0 rl 0nd uliil 1 ® had 

was sajd to represent a new, youth- was'how^resMen^Coty ^ ^used^t 6811 •»«•** *»— =- f -" an ^ nter " ew Churchills ner- 

Ltl Out 1 nf niu»w I- J 


other 
(in 


polliicinn since 

SvJrfti 38 wiiich i s ^VinderihVcd^ b7 iniro! honUS "nd%Urit y U,S . t sTe^« bJ 

s “VJM'i, SSMi “naSt s i-;„S,r. ASSlH “L“ 

a fi=e tejffiSS5S5c 


Pierre Mvndis France ml king to reporters in 1969. 

I. 6 oii Blum thought and doctrine about them man of 1940 was distinguished by 


abandoned Indochina a.._ 

the process whereby the French 
were to be ousted from North 


Mend&s France 

Africa i he rearmed- CtoSny f he [S, Sen! As “,e m b I lJ d !'n Ch ft !!5 “ al . n “ 1 "' l,oi !>ccn the triumph of 


the slogan “ La 


sd a government ? nd was mwely then launchi 

things done and rJ,^^5 eC u rsor . t,ie , technological France pe'ut men sunoorter Ja „,ki^i, “ - -- -- — 

be the laughing- exp .®* who now - dominates French v 6 rit 6 ” has returned to die sama S h,ch are . necessary to present-day 

.. e . - 1 - 8 ins society; and if his period in office theme His admfration lor ISS Fraace r - 11 J s interesting to com- 

was short-Uved it was because his and jauKs. BriJnd and Blum p l re t *If ,e j ,d6w ® of de Gaulle with 

own inu-ansigence was responsible Churchill and de Gaulle sarhSl \ hat M end6s Frauce was saying 

Sr, < i±ije b 2 ss as?* ^ «• uhVS'TS! is - 


tie. (the co^parieon Jrith Ctaen- “S SS h “™'C wceped' fro'm 

represent a new youth- — "L », — fV ts Q ue Cleufenceau " relatioitehip ’wl * 1 thSr fellouSmen Bn '" ter ' ,,ew w 1 ^ uiuroWlPa per- 

w ,Ss 1008 for ™ SI 3 *~L c &mr>g« S 2& 2 l».*i^™SS3?«SS 




An exile 

for posterity 

Self-effacing, tribu 

tfag. So 


| 

tlona in tho quest for excelleKt' 
mytltopdeic expression of bfWj ” 
eiomontnl motuphnrs and wiAii . 
versnl roforeuccs creating 0 ^ 
P.kFi? Siflnniic structures, h^: 
L c , , combitiijs classical ondF/W' 
iiHdltioiis of prosody In an ' 


progressive movement which 
separate from the commu 
Mendfes France found Iitmself 
compared to Roosevelt (and. 

drfiberute use of the Initials 

appeared as an ostentatious refer- 
w» ence to FDR), to Clemenceau, and 



enormous and costly blunders, such 
as his apparent support for student 
anarchists In 1968 and his over- 


hvaMiS J he was defeated presidemlel elections 
c« li 1 ! un S oI 7 “AW® 1 ®® of communists, Vi 
Social CatkoHcs and niodsi-aten 
(assisted a number 


of 1969. 


one intention was ta tell the truth 
to the French people, link up with 
the. indcpendmiMninded Beiive- 
Mery of Le Monde and with lesser- 
known but more intiiiiate friends 
and collaborators such as Georges 


very impressed and circulated a 
detailed account of their conversa- 
tion which Is ta be found 
Public Record Office. . lie 
that Mend&s France made a blear 
distinction between the do Gaulle 


‘This is without doubt one of the most 
unporum and interesting publications in 
tins held to appear in this country. It 
gathers together . . . beautifully illustrated 
information, invaluable not oidv 10 
botanists, gardeners, and librarians, as 
one would expect, but also to ihojc 
interested in medicine, agriculture, 
forestry, pharmacy, brewing, 
husbandry, the fine ails, cooking mid 
Above nil social history. . . . Miss Henrey 
lias devoted thirty vc-ars ul' painstaking 
naeardi to Iter task The information, 
which she has amassed and collated with 
uiruutc skill, makes fascinating reading.’- 
Manning Roper in the Sunday Times 

2 wg£Jghinig^zo 

The Develop nuosutt 
of Enggfiislh Drama 
in the Late 
Seventeenth 
Century 
Robert D. Hume 

Professor Hume explores the diversity of 
rite plays as they reflect the lads and 
fashions of a small, highly competitive 
theatre world constantly buffeted by 
political I and social, change. He makes a 
detailed chronological survey of some 500 
. plnvs and sets them within tlte coiitcxtof 
a critical discussion' of theories' pf comedy 

Family Law and 
Litigation in 
Basotho Society 


Sebastian Pgulter 


communists. Viewed in' thi.” wjWWTS ESaSSR 3eoi«Voris af S?J -ft ™ *> * SSJtsIffl 
moderates slmphr a temporary myth largely SBSim of France’s hopes, and the de Gaulle 

^■■j^e^be: hS Bo e ,hi.„t z«' y ho,ioi,i ' aEle but •*“ h 

wno 9 e prlvj'leges he had curtailed) have-been. 6 aiS0 W1 

**• b? d Veen the a mor« „.n. But 


■ n n &V^ ks May crabs 

Frilling the mists. 


RlaSlPfii 


wise. 

last chance flf rkB* p««r.ioi l "“ , a mor ® Jgenerous. though still But the author has other pre- — VW 8 ...w. IOl ,» 

claimed that only the'cAcmxnmifor* sha, '? ly Cl l ^al, assessment would occupations, and he wishes to use which, such as the MendSslen reje^ 
... - iy “l® c nansonmers say that Mend&s France has sufFersd these funeral, orations and ref. - . . 



This study provide the first detailed and 
systematic account pf the customary 
lamily law of the Basotho. Although 
essentially a legal work, it includes an 
introductory survey; oi’tlic culiurej, 
economic, social, and inMlturionlji ; ' 
fiwnewmilj^ . 

Unequal Justic* . 

Lawyers and iiociaf t .\ 

Change in Modern 
America 


■" aui .11 aa lire msiiaesien reiec- i_i r* , 1 -f ■ 

reflec- Don of presidential election by uni- JCrOlu O.' Auefbach 


modern pldiado 
around the 
gaise. The 


ejoiced dmt Trench udid^hSId l, ay that - R ? 1 endfta France has suffered 
.«<•* J“ cn pol .'^ cs had from a failure to understand French . 

iftlon. This is not so much a m “ 

Irenes to his being .Jewish (al- who 

ients have never honesty . „ , 

this, calling him scandal, for example, to attack the was content, for the greater parr. 


once again becom'a"i, “cZ "‘ 0 5? a failur , e to understand French J * 0118 for'oiher purposes. He wishes, vassal suffrage, it would liot be- fair 

ridicule and satire 3 ThoM who -™- n - Thls - is - " ot s -° much a m - tlie person of Albert Dalimier, to discuss since there Is no detailed 


who was unfairly suspected of dls- .argument- about it here. But one can 
at the tune of the Stavisky ask why It was thqt Meiidte France 


Interactfon between the^ 

M a ]“ee. P r“r ■ PerCelved 


"°dr«m C K°^ alty - For a f ew months 
d IiA“ rae true * and given 

- V 'r- ROvernm?^ 6 ^' ratM>nal ai, <* ®P 0 n 

- / t ad n^ -5’ ft®"’ « MendSs France 

- ThnnlS Lit Wn,8 ® ,f * "tout deviant 
simple, exalrant et pfesque facile ”. 

irfSi !t Z ur, }i v w t this '* “* *■ 


Mencj&s ciu-Ieuseinent .surnommd republican progressTpn, from Ferry the. Radicals, die party - which con- 
Frattce *) as to a curious tendency to Jaurds and to Herriot, he wants mined the gram est diversity of opin- 
to behave as If he were in . Britain to show how the social question fons and beliefs, as he himself ad- 


mwly'u" hu 

??ij “ ted 1 testimonies received by his » n S? c L a ' crossroads of ‘ ■- nthusiasm ,and *C he still 

office ^aud^aU conveying one W chari ^ de son ®*« ruBto. * **?. L S2f d * res P® tt ». b® bes also. 


.aiHilU II1KII awwiiWiMj SV4 VAauijm.. LV HUUt-IV |UB ( •"■"■J uaw ^lbdsgi |. 

“ Monsieur violence of the right. Through a hjs^ career, to bo a member of 

iTpn, fro "" ' 

riot, 1 

.. ...... ..... ... „aciaj qu^...w„ - , - - , — ... , _ v - 

iwhe^e, of course, he served with has been progressively emphasized, in its. How Is it thnt today Mend&s 
rl10 Free French Air Force). Thus as Ic has come, to assume a greater Franca can r^afffi-m his ’admiration 
while, as Tfte Tunes has recently . Importance in his own career. There *°, r Caillaux, Herriot and Blum. 


sage t to the dead 


The Moor 


voire oeuvre." 


"Mere! 
r« , r - ir — ore par 
Such tributes join 


ji- _ i — «-«« poet; 

d nro.r vfcu « de vivre encore par 


•£3a , >d'ar- 


■m 


Brabantio‘s 


hut-.. 

■ Cfitlca 


iai-er 


e V ™ je ‘4a%RSS 


reminded us, the British admire ■ Is "a . discussion of ■ tha role of the 
nobody so much as a minister who individual In state affairs, with the 

.resigns op a point .of principle, author limiting ids own importance 

aroused V** nLSU , “ , . ,,eaao11 to believe that in such episodes as the ending of 

m °r® hostility, than arty JJJWjM France ever gained any the war iu Indochina to that of 

h 8 iesJ ? t > at,0 |J from de someone who succeeded merely in 

*2SST? ient *!? accelerating the pace of events. Bui 


when all three were outstanding 
practitioners of the great political 
game, distinguished representatives 
or a political system which was char- 
acterized by manoeuvre, compromise 1 
and bargaining 7 If what de Gaulle 
left behind him is 'only “ tin sem- 
blant de gouvemeraent et un ddcor 


tment 


thpn 


■ion.; 


far me 


dj 


of] 

MX) 

\ . , jtti 

tinder 

prottff 

Hmf 

view:® 

should^ 

Tim* 1 

‘Dr) 
charictfj 
short*? 
fldr 

Cfotbi 


\ vMl; 


M' 


■ .i 


teitdhimsclfto reading and :: 

T Inatcrials Iti their own . 

■flns, infused with it highly * . 

5 created a new and better . 
historical knowledge, : 

wit ; .' . V\-- i ' 1 

Iy when trying to cxpiwe thc . r 
^geot Somersec . . . This is a ■ 
^sparely writtetrand :^ 
loryTpday 


„ i 



financial policy) or. from Guy 'Mol- above *air^e" wishes to use these 

pSS & H y TeS ** - wltnesSe> wh0 Uriu: •■??? u “ n ® , ?t. RMfemqntalw how,* 

television, art, interviewer recalled' 

: an articie,,yvritten .by.. the .novelist tha nn. 


MbndSs FraMef Ind \e f ^d dim Ki- haw evolved Hkes to confiast 

board, Mentis was the best in the 1*3 W* 1 2 : . Maurrksian ness)jo ' 


I jh Bnglapd (perhitps Men'dds France lstl 
Is the' best -leader' that the British 
Labour Party never had ?), but one 
could sense that the ad 
In competence, however .. 

£tfeS' down badly In France, 

-ii Clearly- , any- bpok : by Mer>d6s hardly, sur 


-Lawyers in America Invc tluoughoucthis 
ecntnrj- opposcdsocial cltanyic, only to' 
have it thrust upon-rltcip. This study 
shows ilia profession as essentially elitist 
in nature, with its t-mplusis on serving 
business interests and its attempts to 
exclude minority groups such as Jews 
ami blacks. Professor Auerbach traces' 
developments up to the 'law and order* 
reaction against the cligugcs nf-iho 1960s, 
and its culiyi nation In the Watergnto 
scandal which left public faith ip th? law 
shattcred^^g' 

Some 

The. Cape Times 


1876-1910 . 

Qei^fld Shew : , . ' 

,TliI»;M thestdry of tfkt /biipdlngof tha ] ! 
Cape TrHftrsna of a SdutTi African -j : [■L' 
’hidjripo ofylgorous.j'ndeperidcqf, daily; 
burnalism told against the background' of 
South African history between 1876 and 
iqlo. It provides insights into the politics 
of the period, and into the often stormy . 
relations between Cecil R hodo* and tho 

Governing Science 
arid Technotegy ;• , 

WLH^nry^ Lambrjght j. ■ , 

An n nalysis of, thc.Iq teraction between ' : ' ‘ 

U.S . government agencies and . ' ; 

departments concerned with science Smd 
technology; and their; political .. S; ,' 
fen Vi pob meats, this book'frpurpoSc fa k> . 

achieve abetter undevaianding oft 
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To the Editor 


art in Scotland since the death of tains, Luk&cs whs in h 
Jamiesone. In the next genera- to them, Aesopian bn 
lion, with Raeburn, Scottish paint- The official theory 1 
ing was firmly established with both realism did not reW 
a home base and international sig- Soviet literature n 


‘Icons 


T£ vt-'ii an iiuilmrily nn coni pare live 
religion, although lie might have 
written u iliffurcnt review of Mr 


Aleksandr Blok 


that this poet, who loses so much 1SDG. It would therefore bo more 
In irtmsJmion, still continues to fruitful to analyse “The Snow 
impress b circle of readers far Mask" in relation to The Twelve. 

i ■ i I .... ___C9 — MM ...L I all Am Unnn 


On the way to somewhere else 


ami inoffiuivnt. li> main proponent, l he groups nml the British iVucls 
the shaikh of Uuihnn, opted mit coniimml almost to tile etui, tlnnrgli 
sum! remained aloof in his home it gradually became concentrated mi 
village. Miiiupurvd by the disparate the sti ugglc for power between the 
ml crusts of its members und the contend ing groups. In these iliv 
hick of emu i nutty engendered by agreeable cant! it inns ihn 


to i’ ■: . 
Ii hIc.i ; • 
1% * : ’ 

*> - ; 5 

facts [ 
not i, ^ . 
when ' •! 
iitcoi -j 5 
word ‘ » 
giviti i t 
wnuf 1 ? 

Tl. * •, 

Iifjivi '• «. 

Jlid : f i; 
all If ; 

■•I h t f 
butiri * 


B. J, GAVIN : lack of continuity ciigetulurcd by agreeable conditions ihe British 

Aden Under British Rule 1839-19G7 ti>® inuring chairmanship, jhe soldier proved his worth as he «il- 
472nn C Hurst £11 *>0 fcuemioii, as K. J. Gavin writes, vv ays it. id in the turbulent history of 

__ _ never assumed tin effective poll- thu Pax Briiannica 

" 1 »'cul Identity. but remained an Tl , ... . ^ .. . 


way* had in the turbulent history of 
the Pax Briiannica. 


1 IH.UI IUVI1IIIV, Ulll, LUIlIillllUU UJI T„ rti ,.| All r . . . 

Throng) i Dutits long history Aden ‘Sff'SSfiSS. . ^ twccn cl, . e *™«pi we” had* to Ju- 


ffnidied The Twelve ” Yet the P ,a y anu continuity or tueas unaer- waning was yassanora imapim- sir,— in his letter on tlio con- 

Jotter was doted January 28. 1918, lying the central symbolic concepts sjble"? Blok had perceived ever uections between Lukics's political 

on its compledoii while Scythians Blokes poetry (The Beautiful since the revolution of 1905, that thought and his literary criticism 

wV coinnosed in its Immediate Lady, The Stranger, Russia, Christ) the enlightened, humanist tradition (February 20) Grab ame White not 

afterglow on lanuary 29-30. It is he nowhere suggests that there was Into which he had been bom (and on ]y overstates his cuse when lie 

also misleading for Mr Fltzlvon to °?y confusion— either m the mind which he deeply loved and revered) writes that " Lukdcs’s considerations 

state that Blok’s “ Inst poem " is of the Poet or in the poetry itselt could not survive, except, perhaps, from 1919 to 1932 me excUisivoly 

tho ono dated February II, 192J. — between Christ and the Stranger, physically and for a while by de- political ” and that lie “ suspends nil 

If dates are at issue, there is no It would require a book to prow genera ting into some thine other interest in aesthetics and I j tern- 

reason to ignore Blok's poem on his *bis Of, indeed, such things are than itself (the iden of which lie tore ", but, I believe, ulr,u gives a 

encounter with A. P. Kropotkina, susceptible to ■ proof ”), . but the equally deeply hated). 11ns was false iuipressiun of rite Stalinist 

ii, ■ . ■ ■ _ bj_ i- ,r nAdinr C akai-d eiiffiAiAn, a„I. nn. n II CM L-nniuln/lnd .a .Aar nnr .1 . u-. .c I : J 


ally and, in the 


hi ns a has never been important as a torri- 7^1 f 

mu who tory, but only as a convenient place If 1 ’ 
d more on the wny to somewhere else. It .k » 

lysergic was useful to the British to have a * ? J '„i n .L BU 5 , 
d to bo port firmly in British hands as a 1 1 l " e ; 

a lire- coaling station and later for oil were tryinf 


and groups, united not so much by ^ .iT. ®j.T, :***•- WB 1 , 1 

a positive fellow-feeling as by fear .. . ilff ” u 

of common enemies ”, There is Ul1 ? ^ ‘ 


iKirtiirc. 

be end. 


lint bunkering, but In tin's century at l 1 ® 1 . 16 . 1 ' 11 011 a historical system 


ui Lummun enemies . mere u ... n . " jj — , 

much substance in the judgment Z-w i® f u . c ^ eed f ' A y a 

Hint the British of these latter days 1 1V ' J' b ° L f. WCie da B to . 
wro u,lng to impose u Ingital ' “J M' 


‘Jul/i 


polemic in no way Invalidates the Insthut d'dtudes bvzan tines Paris ^ was 0 *. a,, y we us » 5 y** 1 ? tIrne 
scientific precision of Dr Cormack*a g B f nt 0 6 es Dy n 3 ' ins we left In November 1967 'it was 


tore out, i oiMievc, air.o gives a c-... -j j,*. • remarks. 

false inipressiuu of rite Stalinist n,,,™’ 27) I I will exemplify this. Tho dls- TTm«a • 

theory of socialist reul ism and „ L - ro ; s ,j, e wJJJte* 4 ! tincUon which Dr Cormack makes J 01111 xiaiTlSOD 

Lukfics*s relation to It. *h« cnrrtiiil iaaiu...^#? H between Byzantine and Italian Ren- 


which bears the date March 15, poetry itself offers sufficient evi- not an easy knowledge to bear, nor 
1921. dence that the colours, the rhythms did he bear it Irresponsibly. 


However, there is some danger and tho "feel" oF these images are AVRIL P 

here of missing tho point. Profes- totally dissimilar. This Is too subtle The Farm House, East 
sor Bay ley's generalization is not and complex a theme to be dealt Alnwick, Northumberland, 
invalidated by tha omission or in- with in a letter, but I would any 

elusion of such poems: the Jndis- that the “similarities” pointed out > r» • j. 

putable and tragic loss of Blok’s by Professor Bayley are either for- oCOttlSll JL BUllCTS 


i leajfuiiaiuijr. ^uKacsrs reianon to ir. tl , c scccm .i between Byzantine anti Italian wm- 

AVRIL PYMAN. From bis activities os Commissar re Instated “ preclntoLv^ aissance use of classical models was 


The Farm House, East Lilburn, for Culture under Bdla Kun am 
Inwick, Northumberland. earliest Marxist writings fpai 


1YG 1CU UI nVTCIil UVi *•/«#. *L 

the view in the Foreign Office that 
X i. tt • wo no longer had any conceivable 

JO Jin Harrison interest in staying there, and since 

then nothing has happened to dis- 
Sir,— The second _ paragraph of prove tliat assessment. 


creative power In the aftermath of tultous or are common to so much 


nmissar reinstated aluoncc u*e or classical moaeii was T . . paragropn ot prove umt assessment, 

and hi gal/eys after P Jd fe c due. I think, to Al,y Wnrhurg's sue J/«>^ Watsoni's « view of & An A question to bo answered in n 

particu- reader had suhsii^? 7 ? 1 cessor at the Warburg Institute. mU?££5t««®? n *n! history of Aden tinder the British 

ire and word which wJSv ^ B. H. Gumbrich. I hove never heard * cn ?* nE ^ *** is why wo got oursolvcs into such 

«r Sat ffi2n5roitSK£ rf - " *"ymie before cite A by Warburg tftee ucoa to .John Harrison. a n appalling mess and made it so 

sm In the °ni-nnFr2!r ugiiinsi it. The Illusion of life which .At no timo wn? tlier e any ques- difficult for oursolvcs to get out. 


itteni on a SEB.I system 

sr/ 1 ! 1 ; 1 . not iako ii * /a Mi cr swsi 

rue put it. m Army which with some difficulty 

Britain had no stake m the area, we had kept in being to cover our 
beyond ensuring die security of withdrawal and provide a security 
Aden port, Britain and the tribes forco for whatever government 
had lived together for about a would emerge after we had gone 
century when each tried not to The brief time left before our fjnnl 
notice the other’s existence more evacuation was enough lor Lord 
than was necessary; and with a Shackle ton to reach agreement in 
certain amount of modest help Geneva, though only in skeleton 
they might have continued to do form, with the men who would 
so until Britain had bowed grace- form the new government, and we 
fully out of Aden. loft iu peace with the goodwill of 


The Twelve cannot be minimized, of Blok’s poetry as to render their Sir,— Out of respect for David and ^ cu j ar t0 t, e j.i ia 1M £i v discovered' in'nnnw iL™ a?® 

« I have forgotten how to write presence in any two particular Fronclna Irwin, colleagues in the hlstoi icifllv sanctioned Sfs to 

poems" was Blok’s own comment works totally unsurprising. small world of Scottish art- an end Thii eShchndXudJ 

(1919), "En January 1918 I stir- The basic difference between the historians, and lest by being more rf e fj 11C£ j‘ j,, “The Soul nnd rhn ”p U ^i e ' • * n 

rendered Aiyself to the elements for two concepts is that Christ was to particular I should seem to be per- n orm «»i E-.h ShmI! °nf d ti.£ ' V1 ®. ,s 


rendered AiyseTf to the elements for 
the last time ” (his note of 1920; 
italics mine). The last three end a 
half years of Ills lift) were lived in 
the stoically accepted anguish rooted 


defined, 
Forms ” 


In “ The Soul and tho of who is muddled mu 
and "Theory of the open ono. The “bwc^ 


... in. ......y--- -- - -- - - ^ 01 . f m, . qiaau.uk tui ouiauivwa iu kdl uun csKioiisuca in aucii occauso oi tne 

Italian artists sought ta cteate was n ot a iirst pi izc ond(oi second 0 no reason was that we never uncertain future of the base in 

not. Of course, n substitute foi life, P»» » i J ‘BL? 1 J ie achieved a consistent and offectlvo Cyprus and political developments 

but n menus of rendering purticu- Act of 12 Queen Anne, Chapter 15 olicy for dcnllng with the lilnter- f / Kenya, in order to act "as tho 

^ nS J i la«d_ of trlhes engaged in perpetual pivot, ai British defence of the 


Blok a spiritual and historical sonal, I made one general point the Novel ” a stlie ut onl an / k! on which £!? en T." fi 1 ,C | f 5?? 

reality Who comes and goes in his main burden of my review (January „! 1 f “ % rp n°r ”1 r nN n-Z^M , « he -, mcntl °ns--l{ ftm 

poetry unbidden and occasionally, 23) of their hoiK Scottish Painters X f hili tv KSfTlm crihes anyone in M& 


veraLty of Sussex. 


ish alloy of many worlds”. Also it national history woi‘th writing. I 
is his own state in the winter of hope that your readers wijl recog- 


Sir, — It was good to see from 1907 that Blok compares to his n i* e that I was not writing in tartan 

John Bayley’s review (January 30) "surrender to the elements” while blood, nor in narrow atavistic fury, 

of Sergei Hackel’s fine new study writing The Twelve. The poem ” The an< * moro importantly neither was 

of Aleksandr Blok Biid The Twelve Stranger” was written in April James Caw with whom tho authors 


heresies was a convenient excuse 
for him to return to the nest he tic 
sphere. His relationship with the 
chosen means, the Communist Parte. 


Chelsea und BayswsV 
PETEK Q 

21 College Lane, Louis i' 

‘A cruel W 

Sir, — On February 3> K 


b term javouieu uy uoiiiuih.«h .l.T. j — ...‘T 1 . nierctal port, partly as a romantic r i« r hp n.,if n „.i ■ 

sought rather in Antique art the ipccified requirements wn glc of mountain and desert ruled «Sking-i»i5t en route l 

means of creating an Idiom Pro- have bemi met to their satisfaction, by * hillmen, fit material for nXr E east of Svi 

foundly influenced by a desire for H A 7 ^ nl V M M J 10 } a 7® ar 10 which British protection and instruction V0 ^ B <• L at us forafet 

fidelity to his prototype, he fro- 11 * No 4 „ w on In the arts of civilization, and that H uporial interests f were 

quemly returned to his models in fi c 5EX • "° r jfi? J* CB £ In the end wc became over-busy in disappear. Even on t 

order to authenticate an already £15,000 in that year. The story of ,i,p nrn iArmi-«ic ov _ "_.°. n _ 

established tradition. If this is un- 


atliing has happened to dis- so until Britain had bowed grace- form the new government, and we 
hat assessment. fully out of Aden. loft in peace with the goodwill of 

testlon to bo answered in n It was surely, too, an unnecessary fbe Federal Army’s leaders who 
of Aden under the British error to have cnlnrgod the British bade us u public farewell. We had 
wo got oursolvcs into such base in 1960 to make it tlio head- dono what WQ s£f i ou * to do. It 
oiling mess and mado it so quarters of Middlo East Commend co . u .«l no f end well, but we went 
t for oursolvcs to get out. established in Aden because of the without shame, 
sason was that we never uncertain future of the base in The day the British forces leFi 
id a consistent and offectlvo Cyprus and political developments the fighting stopped, for tliore was 
for dealing with the lilnter- j n Kenya, in ordor to act "as the then no one still able to challenge 
trlhes engaged in perpetual pivot of British defence of the the victors in the intcr-Arab 
i, seen partly as an inirm- Middle East, with tho dual role struggle. Aden and die. states of 
mger to the prosperous com- 0 f defending tlio oil-rich dependen- the sultans are now a united indc. 

I port, partly as a romantic cles in the Gulf and providing a pendent state. There has been some 
□f mountain and desert ruiea staging-point en route to the other violence, but only between die dlf. 
d hillmen, fit material tot major base east of Suez at Singa- Cerent factions of the ruling group, 
protection and instruction yore". Let us forgfet that these The new government Is radical in 


the Gulf and providing a 
mint en route to the other 
ase east of Suez at Singa* 
Let us forgfet that these 






j I Sketches on the Psychology of Enquiry 

I I Erkenntnls und Irrtum, Leipzig 1905 

II edited by Brian McQuInness 

II (Vienna Circle Collection 3) 1976 xxxvlll + 393 pp. 

•11 Cloth Dfl.135,-/ l)S$52.00 Paper Df 1.75,-/ US $29.00 . 

I I Amongst the forerunners of the Vienna Circle, Ernst Mach 
I I (1 838-1916) la one of Ihe moat Important. He may be regarded as 

I j »ian early proponent of the verifiability principle later central to 

II the. Vienna Circle (whose official name was: Vereln Ernst Mach): 

I I I no statement can be accounted scientific unless It la empirically 
J I verifiable. • 

1 1 The present .volume Is based on a set of lectures given In 
• 1 1 together with some later essays, and was published by 

1 1 the author In 1905. It contains pieces on various topics In the 
. ■ I I history and philosophy* of science - arid suggestions concerning 
. . I I :■ the theoiy of knowledge, 

I J Philosophical Problems of Modern Physics 

: , K I by Peter MIttelataedt . ; 

. 1 1 Boston Studies lathe Philosophy of Science XVIII 
.11 (Synth ess Library 95) 1976 , * + 211 pp. 

■ ; 1 1 Cloth Dfl.60r-/U5$1fi.60 Paper DfL 33,-7 US $1 1.00 • 

: j j Two theories essanllslly distinguish modern physics and. Its 
[I enUresjirioturefrom al! pnacedfng epochs of physics: the theory 
1 1 of relativity and quantum theory. The phfloaophlcal problems' 
II tnat nave arisen Fn conneotFon with these two theories constitute 
1 1 the subject matter of this book. 


should not be offended to be com- 
pared. Perhaps In trying to cast me 
as tho tartan bogeyman (Letters, 
February 6) they reveal the source 
of die weakness I detect liv their 
book. Unprepared" to distinguish 
between an authentic fooling for 
Scottish history and what might he 
called " Imgglsolntry ”, they have 
leant over backwards to avoid seem- 
ing to subscribe to tho latter uiiocli- 


tng to subscribe to the latter uuotli- ' The models for such o realism " H ri^ ^ rend er knof* r c cr n atJo^no^ 
fying cult. Surely riiey could have were Balzac, Thomas Mam. T»Mny. u/- Duchess^ iv«u rtfs*' Shown that ^Sv" of tlm h Bw5i?riHS 


cffori* in 1777-78. 


course of their visits to the 1 East are 
an important and well-known docu- 
mentary source. However, none of 
the publUhed accounts, I think, des- 
cribe Cappadocia under Turkish 


Ject and in tlieir rcadors. that in tho dispute htiwei'n the 

l do not wholly understand Dr Brcchtlnn school uml " official " 
Thomsons grievance (February 27). Soviet lUeorti-s, which n.ivted in 

S commission was to rovlow Scot- 1932 in tlio " Lhikskurvc " uml ail. 
PaiMara, not his own admirable mlnnted in tlio oxpressitml .ni ilohiire 


works of 
produced 


AUTHOR CALDER-Mlft. prodi 
12 Rlclimoud ‘‘"J 0 

Willoughby Road, I 

Middlesex. I r enderl»8 


pyrrliic victorv” nor did it earn , , ot civiniauiw^Bno imperial Interests were so soon to its alignment and pursues without 

IIS»0 in Ev “ on , paUtical success i.j puny eftort, to m.soat 

John Harrison’s achievements and K y J i K aL o/emdlttans^flmS ^sumptions current at the rime, the nojghbounng sultan of Muscat, 
of his treatment by the Commls- in,Tnnl^ \ x Was rSsky in the extreme to super- The involvement of the communist 

sioners appointed under the 1714 nf 8 ^* SSi5om?were not^uSS imp ? Se ■? vast ^ ba « u H on ? tat f s H Skater titan elsewhere 

Act is ably set out in Humphrey .iiESf ^ were Serty ?° f , raB i le 8 VoMtlcAl organization in the Arab world. 

Quin’s John Harrison , the Man who Shaikh? S^SlaRe^ S!nl£ ^ wi* ho L n hope > it „ co H ld J The People’s Republic of South 

Found Longitude (John Baker, SJ; a1in?ou? P authorlte ovjr *£5X3 

Act 13 Geo III C77 authorized hat? had. through their dependence Sn^o^orite^dire^nn^nJ^f ^ publicity given by television 
Harrison to be paid a further on British power for their continued » p [ rf. th to die British forces* operations Jn 

£8,750, making a total longitude pvif/nnra ViK’uftJi!! end «. be c«ne dear difficult days had been such 

34 Cyprus Mount ' Wakflf,old ' fewwW JsAi’SftJS «’Vr r ““ Df A ir "S ''*? ' 

rpi, . U An « \tT n „ ment at home, a contest resolved and of. the states could not be made Until recently the revenue has been 

Inc iJOer W - only When the diarge was traos- . t0 ^sether^ Our mistake was severely curtailed by tlio closure 

et- Tn I,:* rtf mv hnnlr ferred from India to the Colonial in trying to do too much, trying to of the Suez Canal and it remains 

orf^vdBar Office with not wholly happy make 3»«*® conflicilog Interests to be seen whether the old traffic . 

results. Policy wavered between tha coalesce in an atmosphere of grow- through the Aden port will now 

OBallauce states that Jt wu a f t0W ards Increasing Inter- jag natiouolist hostility. We were pick, up -again. The prosperity 


icons balance of £1,250 due to Harnst 
t the is still outstanding today, 
tt are • ERIC S. WHITTLE, 

docu- 34 Cyprus Mount, Wakefield. 


The Boer War 

Sir,— In his review of my 


uivou iauuluumud Htvois^a lu ua ftcoii wjwiuor qiu irajuc 

coalesce in an almospliere of grow- through die Aden port will now 
ing nationalist hostility^ We were pick .up , again,. The prosperity 


ndeed tlie exhibition of seven- opnouems to bo a Toatllng rlioore" We very much regrel W exempTif y bl a criticisms of Mr 

which lie wm ^una^iEl Q n nt li^wM " C0 ? ssr X 1 ? t j v P' ncocIiiNslral, an- error On our n«n| Stuart’s ^ook, tli at concerning the 

surely clear timt P mJ nfm]Sn in °5 lcial d*»eirine. Par w tho. Nabta .ln Al«*j Influence of ^Heaychaam ou Byzan- 

men/mrin/ f li I rh . from boing in direct opposition to rovlow ol SirnpUcUsiv#* tine art is Indeed more plausible 

■Srarf 1 Sa5S 7h/i n ^ th «? dox ^ St . allnl!lt ri,e0r »« of appeared Instead as«>*r than the others, it has academic 

annrova ^ I ° u ° Zhdnnov ' • a S Grohamo While mein- the Nazis. ^ reapectablUty. since the hvootiiesis 

approve ms neglect of the earlier - — H ^nhrlol ILfliloL orcr 

period hut to indicate, that unlike ‘ • ittty years ago. uXiTuimtelv such 

J ju '* at leuf dlitin- -. i • ,| ■ . * j a hypothesis is, of Its nature^ diffi- 

r^gnize d et ti ee,v ^° f p ^ od3 h and Among this week’s contributory to monstrate or' to re- 

recognized tlie need for a change ^ remains an intereathia tws- 


Phi Ion thinks that she con make 7 ear ba t ore .“° T tw °. 1 ? 0 . er vention In the states, even to tiio bound in any case to abrogate our provided by the British bqse has 

such a demonstration, she will bo }^ evQ enter ®£ • I would be Stateful QXtQnt 0 f annexing Lahej, tha state treaties with the sultans, batause disappeared and for some time o/t 

rendering a service to art-historians. “ you would make it clear that he nQaveat Aden, as the Bombay gov- when we had left Aden, no defence least -the country has little prospect 

Among the statements open to cannot have obtained this erroneous gf^meqt proposed, and the con- agreement would have enabled us of providing for its peopfo more 

question which Dr Cormock cites to information from my book. It impulse to havs as little aa to protect the federation from the than a meagre standard of living, 

exemplify his criticisms of Mr describes how the war began offi- possible to do with them. We Internal subversion, .aided from the Soon the traces of the British 
Stuart's oook, that concerning tlie ^7 jh fi expiration of die bound ourselves by treaties of pro- 


approva his neglect of the earlier 
period but 4 to indicate, that unlike 
the Irwins he "at least distin- 
guished between two periods and 


tdlcate, that unlike 
" at least distin- 


recognized tlie need for a change 
in perspective u . I did * not maln- 


'iSirnliSS ’SSSi nU i mWoduced To Recover Confidence, 1974. Modern British i 
Alexander Rund man because I be- «_ . , llshurl last voar. 

lieve that witii him it Is possible. edl t? r of Scott : l 5h d y . Ij 

to recognize for the first time an Bice ^ e narp Essays, 1974, Krnnbth Lf.ecii hM 

sSftt2S n R« r *wf 0 i t ?A 8h .» ark 1*°. b6 Tmup Brocxbank is Pxtrfassor of ^outhquake, ffl* 

E ^ ish at the u hlversiiy of* York! Gruuo LepscijV li 


nn error On our nan is stuorfs book, -that concerning the cimjy wicn me expirauoi. yi u*« bound ourselves by treaties ot pro- 

to the Nablt In Alon Influence of Hosycliasm ou Byzan- ultimatum, on October 11, te ctioa to sse that the .states were to its existence, 

rovlow ot SitnplicUsifl tine art is indeed more plausible ril.«SGSh 12 not interfered with by auy other ^ Gaylll ], ag assembled n m-odl- 

np pea red instead ss * *** than the others, it has academic onMurchp, lSOO.riie ®ri°sh Tmuy power, an obligation vtiiich from gj 0 us amount of detailed inforina- 

i he Nazis. ^rospectablUty. since the hyoothesis MitefedBioBinfontein, thejDrange ^me to time required military riou about the history of Aden 

- ■■■ ■ ^advanced by Gabriel Mifiet over Free State capital; the other capi» ac tion In the protectorate hut for befora aod durIug tbo grldsii occu- 

: (fety years ago. Unfortunately such Frond* was captured on June most of the period n f jhe occup0- pa don L and Aden Under British Rule 

9. a hypothesis Is. of its nature dlffl- 5, 1900, less than eight months don the British Government was ^59^^07 win surely remain a stan- 

( S contributor ** t0 . ^monstrate or' to re- ^ftertbe war had begun. Although concerned to repreas any tendency reference book on tills ’curious 

fytf- It remains an intereafing pos- the British Army made some very by Indie to Intervene in the internal and now largely forgotten episode hi 

7 P Kbhyon’s most serious mistakes in the early affairs of the sultans. the ltistory of the British Empire. 

Ths'pmiish Plot, 1972. •fc h V-*P 5 *ibly art-hUtorlana are limited months Of the Boer War, its pety Up to the end of the Second it could, however, do with .more 

i/ie ropwn r > their outlook. Thov recognize that formance during its first year of World War peace In the protector- comprehensive maps. His judgments 

Stephen Koss's Noi&fZ wff 1 P fl ‘‘iters sought to render the this war was nothing like as lament- ate was kept witliout great dlffl*- on events and policies are, Ithlnk, 


Yemen, which was the major threat occupation with its churches and 
to its existence. swimming-pools will disappear, as 

Mr Gavin lias assembled a prodi- " ave l t ^ ,e jrnces of tlie foreign 
gious amount of detailed informs- . occupiers who preceded us. 


ti* a wtav »« MU . 7 “TTra narn reterence ddok on cue cunona ■«.*»- _ n . 

the British Army made some very by Indie to intervene in the internal an< j now largely forgotten episode in WlHlQ/tt vBXtOfl 

serious mistakes in the early affairs of the sultans. the ltistory of the British Empire. CUal c«„n a u 

months Of the Boer War, its peiv Up to the end of the Socond i t could, however, do with more . ,n ® Mrsi cngiran Editor 
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tSKS? 0 " of the representation In fte r»r_ /\t' __ manifested in 

^Prototype. Artrhia tor land do, hoW- • TU© OlYIUpiCS advisory 

jfeer normally concentrate’ their . admlnial 

r anention on what iff- , Intelligible, Sir,— G. L. Huxley Aoes a little states b 
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the Aden drama was played. The 
denouement .is- therefore only 
brieflir ahetched li».. My brief as 
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WlcaT philosophy Into colours. 9 n _ r ,'i^ 1 ^-4Pi S eamw>rk ^ received a strong .impulse from fit ^^wSed to liko^aS^nd 
te and paint. / . . tSSSUS^tfSS^ 
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city by entering seven chariots in ; ta rim nrosnact of ^nta^ tne coruer, 
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Survivor from the ashes 


MUSIC 



By Geoffrey Holmes 


WILLIAM L. SACirSK j 
Lord Somers 

336pp. Manchester University 
Press/ The University of Wisconsin 
Press. £7.riD. 


The appearance of the first full 
l>ipjsrapfiy (guardedly subtitled “A 
lotaical portrait") of John. Lord 

«nmr>rc UTIlltm rll*^ T ...I 


which, ns Lord HardwJckc later 
asserted, not “ the bitterest enemy 
could have fairly turned to Ills 
prejudice 

After 1752 the ignis reliquiae 
represented but a tiny proportion of 
this priceless treasure; nnd tho 
result, in eFfucr, was to eliminate 
Somers for over 220 years from the 
sTinri-ri st of practicable biographees. 
Before the publication of Professor 
Sadist's book the details of a legal 
and political career which was 
essentially confined to the vears 


of reference that will serve tho 
needs of most students and will be 
a help to tenchers. 

I am not so sure, however, that it 
will be fully satisfying to scholars 
ami to specialists in the field. For 
myself, I found Lord Somers more 
revealing, by and large, on the pri- 
vate man, on the patron of arts, 
™rs L ailti sHiohnship, on the 
bibliophile and collector, than on 
burners in his public capacity. As 
politician Professor Sachse’s 


concerned, I agree with him. Yet 
alas at none of the relevant stages 
of his book — whether in the trent- 
menr of the Bill of Rights, the Act 


famous case of th* s..i , 
(1703-04), where he doel^n^ 1 
to realize that SomenS i l * 
league, Wharton, had Vn^ 

affair. 1 ' 0 « Sft 

Indeed, poor Whart 

of Settlement (very*' shoUo w)” ?he sSse’e I.S^SL, 81 ^ 
or the moves towards statement that this* l” 8 k 

t i ’ 0 , ( ' , vv, m 1 land— i does he offer wittv iiristocraf 11 ^*4 

the detailed discussion and assess- 
ment of Somers’s role for which 
one was hoping, or ask truly ponet- 
rating questions. In 1689, for in- 
stance: did Somers approve of the 

j L or * a new Magna Charts ”, 
and therefore regret the snhcennnnr 


.■ “"‘i Mils 

witty aristocrat ” ( so murk, 
man who, eveu ns an oS?! 
signed himself «t 
never cairn * 

The truth is, 


never pined minlstorjjijT 1 
he truth is, WliartonJSJJ 


The conscience 
of the artist 

By Peter Conrad 


years ns Comptroller, Via,' 



H. L. KIRK ; 

Pablo Casals 

Hutchinson. £5.50. 


“ for a biographer to udmire his sub- 
ject too wholeheartedly. Mr Kirk 
knew Casals only at the end of his 
life, when be had become a public 
possession, so this biography is not 
intimate but marmoreal: it 

- discreetly takes Casals at his word 


rise to so mo sobering reflections 
ftboiic tile wJiFms and vagaries 
‘Winch hare gov-enned the survival 
pf crucial historical manuscripts, 
aoinc far to dictate who will be 
** writ teu up” by posterity and who 

ji objected. 

Almost anything (as dozens of 
K'chwisls will testify) can happen. 


figures in English Siy 0 '* 1 " 1 "™ 

Some years ago, in a biography ffVn'Vi! W '] S Somers whom Harley 
heroic in scale, of Somers’s pr£ Sa !i he ft °5 efro,,t of his mi "d 370c 

decessor as leader of the Whins the I* 1 ?? , < ^ ra ^ te ^ an astounding letter 5. 5 ■ w ? 
first Lord Shaftesbury, Kenneth Ik Tenlson at this time upbraiding sur P n sed 
istraterl K^a^K?.®^ the gout-ridden Prim«t« results of 


Some minor slips have crept into 
fMi 'i? £ accurate work. Sr 
folk will be puzzled to lenni 


accurate work, Sussex 

on eir Tfam2? °?i iCL ‘ is nt Khigltlm 
Thames, The politicians of 
would have been 


iff) n 8d p en j cycd sill « 

1690s. Professor Sachse few 
records the List four patlS 
of Somers’s lire— the “Kf! 
chicken brnrh” Y ea™ >£5 
calk-d thom-witr^eft 
.^pcarancL^ in the Kr 


and does not speculate on his rela- 
tions with Guilhcrmina Suggla or 
Susan Metcalfe. Its tone is reveren- 
tial, and it ends almost liaglo- 
graphlcally, quoting a letter of 
Thomas Mann which salutes Casals 
as a sovereign spirit and guardian 
of humanity, whose 


fnd Bi" jVapp^ y 'io C iUalSKfe* H $ ey demons^d how’p - the gout-ridden Primate 7or be ng J,«“ks of tl.at year 


to find the election a ,* Georgo ft coundai 

that year confused with B “t .ho fails to cqiwpv 


private papers could be triuinph- f t,® nrire ! y ? ndei ' *e Influence of votes in the divi- ™! lic . h *h* great nuuVS 

anriy overcome. Professor Sachse Jg 058 who have not only discharged ESE on tJi e Speaker’s election which £5 a l 4rera (and even 
in lato Stuart England, Sir Edward i ab, ° “ produce a work £fuiij! va t J' 01 ? al J. obligations 8 of (page 229 )• 1,ad fa* 

Seymour, itaving survived into She thoJi d.TKmn^° uId « (to be falr > iu vea w have £or many ..Occasionally tlie author misleads Si ff A« d r witness W & * 

S enth century, was finally ^Jldllnw^h dQ i. ys J fe 1 * pub!islier s Jf s a ” F. 0 " 1 . 0 ^ 11 ®. first So ci 11 la- his readers much more serioiislv Slid n!iP t nobltst 
m a pit somewhere ™ fh« ^ ! S. ha . ve r hatUc ed him for doing J_^ ,than Arianrsm and now Deism Plainly implies that theinrirS- S ni - r i , ril ® W 

. Second, tliere is to WiiHaiS of Orange in llsa ^ 

of Somers’s contribu- was spontaneous. Snhwn.. 0 mi,; , y I* or 4 &■» h 


convey theitw 


prchJve of the proudest commoner 
ft Bn ' 


LurJed in a pit somewhere on tho 
zamiiy estate by a steward who took 
p s spring-cleaning too enthusiastic* 
But, of courfse, for three 
^cjiturics aftor 1600 the cruellest 
jvivmjw was ftro. Every historian of 
rariiemciit knows to his cost what 
happened wilion the “ tally-stick 
f?f e ’ consumed the old Palace of 
Westminster in 1834. For students 
W seventeenth, end edghteenth- 
;entury politics there eieVscore of 

?iif?lL fioI S CaUSlB to , Iook hack on 
•“"J Bin. everydnng pales in 
♦ompawson with tne fire which 
jjesjtwed Charles Yorke’s chambers 
m Lincoln s Inn in 1752, and with 
?ham perhaps 40,000 letters and 
papers of the great Lord Somers. ° 

*hoV a !?® a!ll ¥ chance only one 
thbse h «®» °L tb0 WMB Junto. 

‘.sS?**. tyrannising , lords J 

W^.'Jknne^W . teftarLa 


l,e . I,as ? j . ven us a careful Jj!*® stfl . te ■ « 

Si fF, ho l nrs /l I P' unpretentious 5PA ^ uesn ° n 
■yet gr~“™ 1 1 " ““ ‘ 

canny 


, e v°r?^¥ d ^ ^ w;a„ u d tl-, asTfledgUniMi^ SEt Sn°Te“mSn faiSST&l attempted to speak b^£ 

iy hi its judgments. If it nover Re voIiition Settlement and .. . the "chief B n ° uu -" 

surviving’' evidencer 4 SS succesaIon ’ ZSZJZJTm Pt no 


*«■' s^ss Hf# 

Anglicanism after the Rebellion 


sessions ’ wrote Ralph fa It 
Jime 1713, " mid then l»Si 
and his memoiy failed biktih 
was fain to brenk off ffitkiraj 
of a motion.” Has fata erads 3 
so tragic an epilogue to 1 
nfe of such superlative qulhjd 
achievement ? 


By J. P. Kenyon 


of n, se lf"4™i r S°"°l,.'r i,hout ol notional 


nineteenth century the vlr- 
a demon, a creature 
devilish technical dexterity 
purchased at the cost of 
The flashing ■ eyes of 
Paganini and his frenetic cadenzas 
or tho mesmeric improvisations of 
Liszt proclaimed that theirs was an 
art of violent abnormality. Although 
, the temperamental antics of some 
dingers atUl keep alive this roman- 
tic nation of a technical gift which 
tortures its possessor, in the twen- 
tieth century the virtuoso has been 
both domesticated and liberalized— 

Yehudi Menuhin writes letters to 
The Times 011 issues nf humanistic 

conscience from a bourgeois address etnrr P « n t ‘S’ *“ “ ,c 

In UigliRute ; Artur Rubinstein ii| H B |iro t p«!™ ViJli 0 * the P® l ' iodof 
makes his ynutliful flirtations tin; Kirk^tnriflS l ,, , ncc * d ] at Mr 
subject of I lest -selling memuirs ; and w i.|, l, V; ,efusal to disagree 
Pablo Casals placed his gift in the about Ids .fe . ur ,. l,0 * nrd fiuesses 
srrvice not or n tyrannical demon s 1,1 ,llVLS *Iisnn*«»»o»« 

hut of the ideals of democracy and 
disurmumenr. 

Casals was o prosaic .virtuoso, 
with a country man's reverence for 

his native place, an indifference to n „ ltu 

the privileges of wealth and fame, P°wers railed to follow up ilieir sun- 
and an uuglamorous and inflexible Passion of Hitler and Mussolini by 
honesty nbout policies. In contrasr 11 n seating Franco, he resolved never 
with both the perfumed elegance w Perform again in public. The 
of Rubinstein and his generation, question of the political obligations 
and the chubby juvenility of “ ll <* culpability of artists is snarled 
a younger virtuoso like Barenboim, oy self- righteousness, vindictiveness 
Casals lacked the physical flair a P d muddled idealism. The ostra- 


of tlic honour 

existence is a universal comfort. 
The man remains incarcerated in 
the legend, protected by his own 
Bcrupufoua impersonality. Mr Kirk 

aL'rnrm,® c , ent narrator, and his 
account of Casals's difficult 

m!d r hi« tiC hf h,P ia Bslglum and Paris 
h \ s Bfnerant career up to the 

und°cnmnonFl d ^ ar , is ^^'culous 
!? In •"« I?* 


mi, lives disappoints. 

- h J“ saIa disnpprcivcd deeply of 
those of his collciigucs who had 
compromised with Fascism to save 
then- careers, and aftor the war, 
feeling betrayed when the Allied 


“the pupe of the 'tello ". i.iko 
Buyruulli, Casals *m hei uiitaKc iiocame 
the ceiiiro for a sacrilegious cult not 
of :nt hut of personality ; and u> at 
Parsifal [ici-furniHiici-s 111 Bayreuth, 
the pi oli if ii lion of applause during 
concerts held in elm relies simply 
served the immodest piupn.se of 
irausforniiug a musical event into 
u Mass. Casals conquered the world 
not as a cellist but as a Sdge ; ihe 
egomaniac virtuosity he forswore as 
•t performer returned tu him in his 
role of amateur philosopher and 
universal conscience. The penalty 
was that he was deluged with 
requests for autographed photo- 
graphs, most of which, as Mr Kirk 
tartly remarks, did not include 
return postage. Such are the liabili- 
ties of the wise men of the human 
tribe. 

The sadness of Casals's career was 
bis inability to admit that music, 
like puctry in Auden’s phrase, 
mokes nothing happen — this is the 
pity of it but also the glory, since 
it is thus made snfc from the cor- 
ruptions and disappointments of 
action. "I am an artist and with 
my art seek only Peace and Har- 
mony among men ”, Cnsals said, but 
to use art to accomplish a political 
programme is to sully ft, ontl 
Casals's own composition El Pescbre 
turned art into a mode of action by 
sentimentalizing it. Human faults 
are ineradicable ■ sentimentality can 
sell -consolingly pretend that’ Im- 
provement is possible. Casals’s 
utopianism is mostly a radical 
send mentality like the educational 
projects . of Bloke— he wished to 
abohsli arithmetic and replace it 
with a curriculum of mystical 
naivety, encouraging children 10 
think ot themselves as potential 
S hakes pea ros, Michelangelos and 
Beethovens, and trusting that this 
universalization of creative conceit 
would rid tho world of war. Casals 
did, however, demonstrate the moral 

oureux % rit *71* U . bu L w } th . lhe Concerts Lam - according 0 te^legend^Tn °Awchlsc 

oitreux in Pans. One of the illustrating in H. L. Kirk’s Pablo Casals. gang arrested him in 19; 



Item 


0. V. BENNETT ; 

The.; 

State 


damnation. 
It is 


In Church . nnd 


adaptable wer^not^ eaSty c Ic ia Perhaps unfortunate that 

RfwnS™; 0 60 political change. The P au , 011 Bennett chooses to drano his 




a collecrion of papers at 
H commensurate with life import- 

JRk the Junto? JSSSJ 



Virtually &.%** Chiircnill family, worldwide *-«— * - pite its 

(lence° of GSTSSf- ^ (1^*^ 


the letter 

saffirtp-*' 1- * 

divided 


High Church 

ewfes.- — sfisssfyga 


lod it straight to tlie Pretends,! ■ 
George I was cron less 1M/ 
look upon it wltli favour tbul 
llain HI. Yet, tragicaaiy enoa^t 
was not a Jacobite movenudji 
canon Bennett shows, Attmc 
was always a stnuncli supports' 


n „ on It movamflnt. t? , rtlgQ Cliurch WM always a stnundi supports' 
diJficuJt hf iZched St that ^Revolution Sewlemant, ytt' 

; deeply ? a « un «ed lt_m 1697 with his died an outcast from R. 


cism of musicians who were sus- 
pected of collaboration with the 
Nazis was an ugly exercise and a 
foolish one because it served no 
purpose : although in the case of 
Mengelberg an offender was driven 
into exile, musicians are in general 
empowered to administer jus- 
SSL”* thair Purges tended to be 
ineffectual snubs. Rudolf 


ew”rfX^ f°f e *w«rtolii than ?? i,e in 1721. But he is an "ain- 
aecular* state f b ffd®bv hrilliance 

a “ *»»sSy. proper f “- ss^Aftnaiaiawst 

^ Garry _ Bennett Lm “c a ao wfedgod^ to be one of the 



e State remnrkablo, 

^ Wa w »g- Swift and be 
great learning, l uc JdlAr ter to a 

Plex ijroWrtmrf J”®? 8 !..** coim. rival Swift’s 


. . polemical 

abilities were 


life end was sombre. Ho db ' 
Ftirfe i n 1732 aild , lls bof f 

snipped back with the gw 
consent of tho English Go* 
niont. ^vitloli liiid tho 
sear cl iietl Just in caso. As * fa?. 
i)Baai of Westminster (and on** 
J«wl purdioscd ills tomb m w.. 
S® not b0 denied burials 

SSL* jb«Br, but his grave i«§ 


iSd tJiir 4 * «o with his lyrt: 

and in Ids own college ohapd? 

>S£ grudges, # 


».i a luiivcituiuin wiin uierncn 

Fischer-Dieskau at Prades, Casals 
Insisted that “one must always be 
that one is n 


i=I So many S. STgSS 


&RSS&+ hre. he wrote In »Ji a « Chried^^Sl^on to .gdSft 1 ffiSSL *2 


which in the romantic expectation 
is part of die virtuoso’s equipment. 

As he himself said, although Iris 
politics were those of Quixore, his 
figure was that of Sancho Panza. 

After he lost his hair in his twen- 
ties impresarios pleaded with him 
to conceal that blunt, potato- 
shaped head with a wig, but he 

refused; even when he experi- ...... ailuwa . uon ,. , - w 

inented with a beard in his early Bing in his memoirs coiieratuIutGs humb,e 1 remember that one 
thiities, it gave him tlie look, himself on delaying the debut nt 8erva i lt o£ Music, not the oLlier way 
J* ?■ b„ Kir K “y*. in Pablo Elisabeth Schwarzkopf at the Metro- f°, und * and .? ot . forget that tlie 

Casals, of “a self-conscious appren- Politan Opera by flftaen ^Lf- W r " W 

his rigorous 

huSA -* 1 ® .?®°SS?. - like aa English makes his eventual inevitable capf 

tulation look shabby. And the artist 
who is thus excluded cannot be 
made to suffer: Schwarzkopf made 
a brilliant career for herself in San 
Francisco instead ’ 
the Metropolitan 
Mr Kirk reports, 
wdngler’s association 

. -a- « ES 

the stooped back W dK a conducting** 1 underwent*”* ^ ^ ^ dUty ° f ° Ur 80verumen * 

deterioration ? 


- . - ... 1936 in Bar- 

celona with tlie Intention of shooting 
mm, nnd refused to believe he was 



solicitor. But Kierkegaard warned 
P® 5° expect the good man to 
be dazzlingly beautiful— lie might 
just as well come in the seedy shape 
of the tax collector; and the most 
. ve .commentators saw in 
Las ala s stubbornly prosaic manner 
an exemplary self-effacement. Olin 
J? 0 ™ 8 *n Boston in 1915 noticed 
that he waa bent, as 


self, while he played, be served the 
music ; once he stopped, he ceased 
to be an artist and (like CaUas after 
vit .?■ v cr v °I ce ) became a myth. 

- _ ----- Mr Kirk sums up the arrogance ol 

and not forget that the me decision wiien lie says i "fid ho 

talent was, a gift from God”. If the withdrew ito the mountains and to j — - B -rr -r - *•«..- 

artist fe thus abject and not ras- silence. The world Would have to ° r , a EliiG’alo, 

ponsible for hfe powers, lias he the come to him.” His exile was not ^ Met 

right to disown them, as Casals did? penitential but vainHlorioiS So C *? e .l .*Vf d ; b S c * 1,0,1 ai,d 
He discourteously inflicted Ids view Installed at Wades, lie played fS ? H y S Fjffif 
of the political situation on men of illustrious pilgrims like the Queen fin* ' ^ UBat f Bn , variaa 
good will who were slmulv anxious of the Belel tn n phiirch haJi.fi. J?' 1 ’. 1 ^ a a /5(«g cycle there becomes 


.. . . singing; Casals 

soothed his political enemies. 

cM r - Ki,k * a writing has a number 
of Tune-magazine tics which, along 
with unreconstructed American 
spelling, are annoying. He is fond 
or , caption-like 


epithets— 11 Hun- 



labourer who toiled at music: 

« 2 Spft 9 s ! !±L<SkJ- 


a moral 


2*^=6 IS ESSAHS ^ cSiS? 

moua "quondtieR n# i ,rcfonned_ churches of the W<w senm « 


gild 

enormous “ quantities ««» retonnea churches of the West Renee 

S 


vision and P 
[he] hastened f.- 
most feared". 1*5 


pointed out that 
■n transformed 


An artfetis overriding obligation 
*® to survive in order to 'protect hfe 
gift,. Artists have often, been 


. „ . OE our government 

to interfere in the affairs of other 
countries ? Did not Casals’s impa- 
tience reveal a deeper disappoint- 
ment with the unwillingness of the 
Spanish people to liberate them- 


f a 3 ‘ toMchero^ timi-servers. ^t S g^es » tfitbout seeing To notice, 
T .«e most reared". ^ i, so ^ A ^ c - b - a ^ ala the generous 1 * motive j!? ^?. nc ^ a ^y contradicted himself 

te t ■'■SVif.was 


- — ■: -—generous motive 

of guarding their freedom to prac- 
tise their art. Quixotic noble eon- 




• :-*b- 


was reluctant to 

, . _ _. trying to tics musf- h^' l“ a tear poll- “t' 1 '"****- aim uean of Christ Church 

it Gjumles I and Laud everythin® to rin ^ not I^^Hed her suspl- 

pen slow w iff. WeC L 1 *’ Indeed - ^ was vice veS' was^h^ ,V eli S lDa . and £*°“ s by turning the college into a 
i tow t o recover fro m the trauma of to JosegraSS BuhJ 5 ^ beginning Jf, ar 8arden ; she was even more 

, process ws* i England the {.ejuctam to appoint him Bishop of 

revolutionu-v in e B Volotlon ary but but by that time 

1 The Revoto&nn «s a i c & e S t SBnsB - Jfe High Church revival was in full 

.S 00 ! ^L h , e .^ o y ld not be denied. 

monarchy 


<yed- •iimWiTltWd not be denied. 
relatibnshiW" - found it ^Iffi- 

general and In S M T fll,rchy to- ruinofhfe hopes 

mon^ /'Save, it a * ’ death , and in 1721 a 

supreme sove^r^^f 41 to.be its ffk*jfUl government detected him 
sense It*, feadw^Th- 4 w 5f , ln no Pf^J 800 ^ intrigue. The evl- 
tical : doama' The modish poll. , ndnee was. thin, but such was the 
ivlifch wS JSfr. *i ow Whigrfsm, «putotion that the issue was 

and' a-rel|riou8 ^A? r fe ^ ata Slfet “ClJjJPS^.L^Ptt'haps he was 


$mm zmmm 


alliance which 
the kind 
he most t 
humously 


. t,-k' 


^wwnoeau 

EdgtirHolt 

'From ths general re«ler r * pq 




has yet Appeared In Enp 

- John 

Scholarly and admlrably documehted/tha *. 
narrative clear and most readahK'U UW " 
best verbal portrait of #i The Tiger" that I have : 
yet encountered/ : ™ VB : 

Humphry Berkeley, T7n Guanttan 

SS.B0 HAMISH HAMILTON 


~l — "Ji -T7'. • » f uu-oellfed matw/aMiiiTsSz'h! teat raderewski had become pnma retusaa various invitations ; 

S2SJL T B ia ‘StSt J* is surely United States, thinking it « im 

Sm CWrh ' til ? P^cMng, comoi^SaB^h^^ implied criticism. Casals himseft for me to accept hospitality i 

Cf,urch voice. Instead offlS continued , to reverse his . priqrities country I must * 

KP -ment of hiiMetf. W’™** 1 ln Frandsco in ted himself to 

j,: into 8 the b^trum^nf^k di .® a I > PMred human race is n 


American, Canadian, Aj'*“ 
and so on ; stiH less could ~ 
aee the revJtalfeing fervqiR « 
Evangelical Reviv2 ot the & 
Movement. Had hfe Ch 
remained a parochial coocarr 
this island, he midit nW 
regarded as one of ife 
hmies, a crusader 


am. a man first, and artist 
Mere membership of die 
not someming we 
to compliment our- 
because it has been 


in later life when lie wrote to succes- 
sive American presidents protesting 
at military interference in South- 
East Asia, attacking the White House 
for doing there what he still be- 
lieved it should be doing In Spain. 

His definition of the terms of his 
own abstinence was also evasively 
open to compromise. Although he 
refused^ various invitations to the 

[proper 
. ... . from a 
criticize ”, he pernjlt- 
move 1 His’ residence 
to. Puerto Rico because "I prefer to. 
consider it an autonomous common- 
wealth”, and he played at the 
United Nations . because his con- 
science also declared that Institution 


j^/he^satne time n M sorry to have it so. 
but, the 


seniors forced' Cis ' ’ 

come .to terms Wllh * ^ CB P* 10 bi 
whtrK ^i“. - 8 _ Wlth ^ Situation il* r. 


FOr,; “ ' 

HlBh _ Church movam«ti* 



siJip ' 1 

right, or live]; 


f>rtito’ ISSTVi. Mur *«s wring and 

rmanent In rt 1 £ n>v ' 5 ^ ffi 0 ® 8 ’ '® r Parochial and 
Tho ' second class taldS 



i £ t eq «e i ? s - were natlonel leader^, S Prejudice : <As ^ 


□sh 
■ essence of ' 


.trifles, 


MUTjndered hisTfe to ‘'dm*, fig 


iC S>«nt was “the one li^^hich the Si S us through no choice an Imernational ejtflpve .which was 
V, Hving soul . . ; C m^a^‘ (SisijS t^tie powers when no part of Manhattan. His visit to: 

• 0 Q * ^ saJs .flSw ar t 1 J t * he jujaoltode pf Bonn in 1958 to. play at Beethoven’s 

cnsals s .navb prior rights.' birthplace was also a careful excep- 

figs StfttSS 

cJinBlv^teVK^ndmSSi, ho toage to one of the supreme ipas- 


, „ . .. L . who 

failed. As it fe, “ hfe influent*. Ti?. ment ’■’i 

E # lt,or 
i; «f a Rood i man, as few men 

genius are, , but. It Is dangerous 


the 

tou 


S 


to: 



. . -it- "" ' V ' : ' 


SOME VERY, good 
IN vestments 

g®Bi' Ttmfjf 

FORUM A8IATICA ' 

, PPED,A 8EHIES ' 
JOLoytevrs Hisro^v of sussia . 

Iff torJMtoa;'4h»pi W m ... 
figJjWWC' < INT^^-fK^ft 

p w ■ tegt ; Quij ’ aksf FiVaiest ; 


ngly absurd in its opt 

artist is not a grqmbung em- ."' i .-- .. . , . • 

ployee who can withdraw his (4 '«frt>ej; p/ Musical Instruments 
labour pi a threat ; he only has lt‘ In h X, Sibyl Marcuse (863pp. Newton 
hfe. power to hurt himself, and an Abbot: David and Charles. £10.50) 
ethical gesture like that Casals considers instruments III the context 
chose to make js no more than waste- Western ' culttire and compares 
ful self-mortification. Hoping to. tlteir history, morphology, and play- 
spite the .public or- the press mg techniques with those .of their 
las whan Flagstad retired in an epic ' counterparts in Asia. Africa, the 
m of. pique after the papers dls- Americas and die Pacific. Although 
closed that Some high iiotes on her the book contains a large amount of' 
r«cor d jna; of Tristart lujdi/tolde.had ’ 


Basil Blackwell & Philosophy 

Modal Thinking 


ALAN R. WHltE . 

w^o a »iSn™ l 7h^ a rof] y !i s . of tlle 8 lBn,n, , ac of modal words, Professor 
rasiiitPrt °i^ PMTCMve relevant grammatical points has 

ranna np iEn« Sflr ?¥ s misinterpretations. Cutting across the entire 
in n Ae ri E i™SSS op J. , l cal cate 8orms the book marks a significant advance 
in the discussion of many perennial problems In philosophy. £5.00 nM. 

Will, Freedom and Power 

ANTHONY KENNY 

The aim of tbls book is to profit by tlie works of other nutlinn », • • 
v °Uti°n and fc lnv%n and mod& u eSBnfi ; 

"T™™? * n<l “ mbIn « «">"< wth 



Methodological Pragmatism 

NICHOLAS FtESCHER ' , 

kSLK r H a S°^? a ^ the ^f obl ?« of too fegicfnirthm Of factual 

SjS&griaHsS^^ s™ re r was 

“SSflc&ra^nV's«r Uy ™AbKr£wA”ml 

Religion Without Explanation 

D. 1 Z. .PHILLIPS ; 

’ ¥ 

_d- fr 

Rell 


is it Uie product of llgnor- 
If we believe 


Can religious belief be explained away i 

str ® m « .iUualon's or soclcu ptusauraa r it we belfavp 

fgfon Without Bttplana- 
mn influenced, diracriy 
“ " Marett, Freud, 


5®ittoto ballevo in God ? 
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In and out of belief 


By F. R. Barry 


PfiTlin UAELZ: 

Tlic Forgotten Dream 
Experience, Hope and God 
H5pp. Mowbrays. £4.50. 

flic jpiri[ of Nebuchadnezzar was 
troubled by a dream that would 
not leave him alone. Yet ho had 
forgotten what it was and he called 
oil his magi to reassemble it. A 
generation of secularized Eng- 
ashmen has nearly forgotten the 
dream of the heavenly city which 
led its forefathers on their pilgrim- 

a fS' .iS* , h , aun « . them still 
and their spirit is troubled. Was it 
a dream or was it indeed reality ? 
if reality, how can they know that 
If, W8S real ? Can there be u cred- 
ible interpretation ? Thai explains 
die title of Peter Sadr’s Bamptn.t 
lectures. 

. The foundation provides for 
eight lecture-sermons « ro con- 
I'™' establish ihe Christian 
fulth for the refutation of heretics 

Sr Ji2 j ra ; tICs r- But ’ asks ?r»S2 

sor Jiaelz, can lecture and sermon 
become one without confusion of 

f™ nce? u KIt is ™«J2SrioS 

Ln?hliH ,, L that a p ? 1S0n should be 

enabled to ■..]!.< .• 

time be 
accepted 
believe 


what Matthew Arnold meant by 
" half-believers in our casual 
creeds” whose belief is perfunc- 
tory, fonnul or insincere. This half- 
beiicver is one whose mind Is 
mvfoed against itself. Ho knows 
that the evidence is not conclusive, 
either for belief or against It. and 
Me feels the strength of both sides 
in the argument. So he is ■ halting 
between two opinions ”. His is “a 
faith diversified by doubt But he 
cannot and will not profess belief 
at the cost of his intellectual integ. 
rity, which may be the one abso- 
lute remaining for him. The For- 
gotten Dream starts from his per- 
plexity seeking chapter by chapter 
to explore the implications of what 
be does believe end to suggest 
where the Christian faith could 
come to meet them. 


Heart’s reasons 


Tliis God was at the centre of Inc 

consciousness. We can say. If we « ZZ 

must, that there lie was mistaken. By H. A. WUIiaHlS 
But we cannot then continue to J »UI*UU4 

invest the “ethical teaching " with 
absolute authority. That simply 
makes nonsense of the whole story. 

If he was wrong about God he was 
altogether wrong. 

But was he mistaken ? It looked 
like that at Calvary. But then there 

mniA lha a in.ha.ll_. v . . 


PAUL PRUYSER • 

Between Belief and Unbelief 
301pp. Sheldon Press. £5.95. 


love or hatred go back ***, 
and infancy. I project iinl? 1 ? 
verse my primary 
parenta figures and ST 
tently loving and £££** 
environ incut win H i,„ 

to think that the urtveSEt 
and moving towards Eft 

SSSS ful , fil,n . e .'»- S!t 



By John Lyons 


Our culturo is dominated by 
those sciences for which no-God is 
■ n 15 es , sar ^ hypothesis. But Profes- 
soi Baelz shows in a highly percep- 
tive chapter that non-belief need 

», US *5 ‘? tal »^ilism and 
absurdity. Mon do in fact do things 
because they want to, because they 
mean something to them or matter 

art b Trn'J “".J, 001 man always 
act from self-interest. But we do 

Tin t r Pnoi-B n ... I. .. 


like that at Calvary. But then there — — — — . or unstable and arbitrarily Z 

came the unbelievable sequel, defy- What posses as psychology has now . c ” vu ; on nieat wQ|T 

HJg 4 °r atten,pted explanations, J e , comc a matter of gciusral know! hS rUif 'u tl,fl unl wS 
and the Cross waa seen in a new ]edge. The result Is that the unin. beart ess . niach, ' ,e an* 

pJhihSoo ° “L 1 * 8 * 1 * supremely formed (and some who should know SKi?,*? 1 *? 8 “‘“ddle. The rw S 

exhi hiring .nH S.. better), whe „ they apply allegedly be , ,lo , f ’ “"belief 

psychological insiglus" Uarlabirdo be “°! 0 obvi °! ,s * 

so to their own advantage. Smith But a Primary tm, 

” 8t i he 8t “'d Jones a Christian, H f may **? ™ e 
and each thinks that his own convict „!* ef r °P u dlate bad 1* 

SlM ™P°"» tl.i U ‘Smra™ y ie°d * 


F. R. PALMER; 

Semantics 
A New Outline 

164pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£4.95 (paperback, £1.65). 


T u-Lf BL “ lts ®« supremely 
exhibiting and vindicating the faith 
by which he had lived and died. (At 
tins point we are offered a tenta- 
gR reformukUoii of the Easter 
faith which would have horrified 
some of the lecturer's predecessors. 


ists or empiricists, men tabs is or 
behaviourists, to he part of rim lin- 
guist s job. Professor Palmer never 
addresses himself directly to this 
version of conceptualism, which, as 
ii 86 1 can sec * 88 compatible 
with metaphysical or psychological 
monism as it is with dualism. After 
all. Quine never accused Carnap of 
being a Cartesian dualist, though he 
did describe him as a Platonist (in 
the rather whimsical sense that 
puine end other latter-day nominal- 
ists attach to this term), in all the 
years that they were debating the 
ontological status of such theoretical 


careful than he is in the reference 
he makes to the new men to] ism. 

The most striking example of fal- 
lacious reasoning appears in the 
discussion of sense and reference, 
where it is argued that the fact that 
the categories of our language cor- 
respond, to some degree at least, to 
real-world distinctions" implies that 
it Is not always possible to distin- 
guish clearly between sense and 
reference. Two quite different issues 
are being confused here. The word 
c0 “’ refers^ (in the broad senso in 
which Professor Palmer uses this 
term) to a class of real-world 


Palmer does no more ihun repeat 
ilic conventional wisdom. 

Professor Palmer l s a follower 
o[ tlic late J. R. Firth. and Firth’s 
views on semantics figure quilt 
prominently in the book. So too 
does, the characteristically Firthinn 
suspicion of idealization and mono- 
lithic systems. Palmer tells us thnt 
he prefers to think in terms of 
generalizations, rather than in 
terms of “ some idealized system 
witt tout any clear empirical basis”, 
“ j, Saussure and Chomsky 
allegedly do. It is never made clear 


Does Professor 
thing actual! 

God “raised 

then the source _ WJUC OI our 
existence and the ultimate purpose 
sustaining the cosmic process will 
be the invincible, living and hoiy 
Jove manifested in the way of Jesug. 

If the half-believer still hesitates. 
wliHt then? He may be urged to 

IlltrnS l 1 * 111111(1 and comn »t him- 
t* cannot commit himself 


fhPjJ “ ei 7 f ? { . PauI Fruysor’s book lief in them may often^J^ 
? clinician as well ns u uni- saw, nn abandonment 
versuy teacher of psychology at the without regard to realifi°v^ 
Zr^ e \ P °t n i at ±°'\ L u Kansas ) is sure itself is a con2f,S fS 
f“ a 5 i, 5? pU T ts both . Smith and Jones non : undetected masochfe* 
fiLSSt pJaCBl With a wealth of dencies, for example, may MiS 
lllusti ative material he demonstrates pleasure in the fffiir! 8 
iSLJH convictions, positive and Heavenly sadist wkSBi* 


-V. - L u IM.-VCI uiaue CieBI 

precisely what is involved in gener- 

does the word bull ; and alization ; and Professor Palmer’s 
cow and bull are related methodological discounting of dia- 
* u l r sense - T,,c sense- lectal, stylistic and occasional varin- 
„j„. - - . t™ 11 ” 1 ' thBt holds between cow and don obviously depends upon some 

ky* 8 the status of bull, between ewe and ram, eic, is. kind of idealization of the data, 

uicepis is difficult to determine, in part at least, a consequence of " ' * " 

as everybody knows, he “the fact that there are male and 

'med himself to be a men- * ' - ’ - - - 

— — *■ an opponent of empiri- 

ciam (though has position at one 

nme nnnaa.D .n L. l . , . 


Firth made an important contri- 
bution to semantics In insisting, at 
the time that he did, that the 
social, expressive and instrumental 



through has yet occurreil. Hut 
-some progress has been made in 
the formaUzution of seiunniics ; and 
this lias undoubtedly enriched nur 
understanding of tlic phenomena 
that tlie scmaniicist has to account 
lor. 

One distressing feature oi the 
book is a certain carelessness in 
the application of the terminological 
and I notatlpnal distinctions that the 
author himself introduces. For 
example, having drawn a distinction 
between sentences and utterances — 
between the sentence There is a 
book on the table and the utterance 
Iliere is a book on the table'— 
Professor Palmer goes on to say 
later that You're coming tomorrow 
is ’grammatically a statement", 
but ‘semantically an order”, rather 
™. n t hat it is a declarative sentence 
which may be uttered to issue an 
order. Furthermore, since single 
quotation marks arc used, not only 
ui distinguish utterances from sen- 
tences, but also for the meanings 
" *’~ J sentences, and for 
speech, there 
unclear what 
— ™;-o - “ * wi w. There are 
several occasions, -too, when careless- 
ness with the notation results in 

SSSS i 

never rancid but only sour ” or 
quasi -nonsense (eg, ‘‘most count 
nouns can bo counted Professor 


P fl. 8,vo nnd instrumental nouns can bo counted Professor 
r«»2S n rf.«t 1 “. 1 f uase V? ve no ,oss Fainter is not a a careless as many 
central than its cognitive or de- linguists are about usa and mnitHnn- 


central than its cognitive or de- 
scriptive function and In emphnsiz- 
m* the degree to which the accopt- 
ablUty nnd interpretabillty of utter- 
ances are determined by tlio con- 
texts in which Hie utterances occur. 
But Pirtli also left, as part of his 
legacy, an excessive distrust of any- 
thing that might look like a system- 
atic theory, ft is unfortunate, there- 
fo, re », that in his explanation of 
Firths notion of tlie context of 
situation Professor Palmer should 
use as Pirth himself did, an ex- 
ample which cannot but give the 
impression that nothing more than 
ad hoc statements can be made 
about the interdependence of lan- 
guage and context. It may be that 
there will be no “massive break- 
through ■’ in the construction of a 

tvetamatir 4 -h n s .j .* 


MV tne construction of a scholars— the more so as the biblio- 

FSSm nJSrltZl °L“ ean, Ji S 5 nd f raphy t rfl 9uently Usts several works 
I would certainly agree with Pro- for authors whnan v<*urd am man. 


An irritant in the system 


— ■ — . 

By Kenneth Leech 


££T» 9U 2f£" the Establish 

■ ,7 08t of mv time ”, he 


hV?«Sm nci,,,i “ nd odd ab ‘“ t 


josbfh McCulloch j 

My Affair with the Church 
222pp. Hodder and Stought on. £4.95. 

■ .pdrS 1 ®*??* 


11. m-u, x’ur oeizcT 

%*£?*'*> are objects of love and 
fumed, and iho roots of tho 


- BiSMS SsIMs 


uuun niLciiucu ucguuiiug aili- 

dents and the Interested layman — 
will be delighted to be told, without 
qualification, that such-and-such ls 
or Is not the case. But they should 
also be given some indication of 
what the controversial issues are; 
and any arguments that are presen- 


I would certainly “agree wltV Pro- 
lessor Palmer that no such break- 


iuiguista are about uso and mendon ; 
but ne does slip up occasltmolly. 
Par more seiious, however, is tho 
confusion that Is introduced into 
Ins discussion of homonymy by hia 
failure, at this point, to make use 
of tlie distinction of forms and 
lexemes that he draws in an earlier 
chapter. Whatever else is said about 
homonymy, it must be made clear 
that it is a relationship between 
lexemes: and this is not made clear 
at all. The book will be immeasur- 
ably improved if such details as 
these are cone c ted in subsequent 
editions. 

The earliest opportunity should 
also be taken to insert references 
for the views attributed to other 
scholars— tlie more so as the biblio- 


i i f “ v lUBl urB presen- - — - 

ted either for or against a position n ,, T _ 
that the author knows to be contro- CrlUlK) LepSChv 
versial must hn nr.»n^.i r * 




r . QstrJ « ed I t0 the occle- 
siasacal domain. Students of the 

SH2TP $ L ° ndori will be 

touched by his devotion to the 


- - •» UU UU11I UUIt Iflfl 

“JI n " d on object which is iwJl 
self. The child’s family join In ^ 
piny nnd treat the rag-doll riA*. 
ro R«rd unci reverence b O; 

I. J / er ° wo have stti 
doscrlbod ns ail i„ te rmedliu % 
m things * dotnehod from autba', 

® no si do and mere obj«K, 

sldo ” s view# ----- 

opts, for an attitude of Ioa&. quire 
and venturesomoness Fr«k ' : ara tL ~ — ™ 

S*‘ n Hln8 in tho nursoiy ?. ra . specially disturbing in coe 

tne realization that “ outer anom final, rather unsatisfactory, chapter, 

are not rigidly distinct. . .. 1 furthermore. Professor Palmer’s 

arguments on controversial issues, 


Penalties of compression 


.. — . , — -“‘""O IU US CUIlirU- 

versial must be presented with great 
care. Particular instances or the 
dogmatic assertion or denial of prop- 
ositlons that, to say tlie least, re- 


VLADIM1RO MACCHI (Editor) 1 
Tlie Sanson! Dictionaries : 


■e a more cautious presentation ^ be ® nnsor, l Dictionaries : 
too numerous to mention ; they English-Itallan/Italian-Engllsh, 
especially disturbing in the 1,764pp. Florence/Rome ; Sa 
'• ruthar iit.DQ»loP™-. — L14.500. 


Sansonl. 


S £ £ 3 $ IFstssH 

BIlflM rtf rlirrniiit 1 a ffa.m 


?P^ e ^ “all tb" aXor^la^ras"^ be SilTm hospitalit y at tb ° Man- 

2L ■ S SiS Guildhall is 


always beautifotir and 

tjl 6 8tandar ? which makes 
i e .ii , ^ n J .« Tllnantl y civilized 
society. The dinners of the Livery 
Companies are elegantly C on- 

followsMp^ tbB acple courteous 

-- criticism of 
reference to the 


But the reduction in full-time 
“ Th t . tb S HuaI "iSa p™ 

Jhe fbial pages. The paid i3£str f 


— *11111 

aonated and 
as things." 

U |T iiLl P arad ox of the W’4 
is t _ also npt-me la Hie e«e«*' 


A team headed by Vladimiro Mncchi 
has prepared for the Italian pub- 
lisher Sanson] the largest ana in 
some respects the best Italian/ 
English dictionary (appearing in tills 

mnntiPtr iinflav a 4 n I nt t«nividn» «4flt 




may do come *r J, .1^7 , ■ palatal consonants. 

neonJa mav be • h. t. j ^ . English dictionary (appearing in this 4 

p y ■'•Vi 0 H |b w!^ en f 0,1 f' 8nd Strikingly country under a joint impmit witii All this could easily be reme- 
lox of tho mfl tf lual of * h , e concep. Hia^rap ; three out of four volumes died in a future edition j what is 

uo Is tha £e«i' 'l»apnenH P ffi2?T ^ se ™ 8IltIcs * 11 so 8 « already available). A medium- more disturbing is the frequent 


del and* dfocOsan; V P £5S 

Wpda :°L s PerfaBsteV>cluding; 


S : ffWt. ite homelybf 

SSg*ff H ® a fe als central S*l) be a.»J 

Radicalism indeed I The 


common pSfiSTSfii SSu iio™ 

the viefima of, and sufferer! from discovery that man *- 
a view of mlnistrv whlrh tc * ror *i animal anccs»r« 

Uvery K«™ 1 X M S p a M Mt,a J a- 5 - - nct of c 

binsoii's S*£ UI i° cb 2 1,?!. - .? is associated 


i ~ ♦‘““■psm ux me epneep- 

haonoi^SS? 1 ! ^ «®raantics. It so 
■’•'SBP W-S* 1 ?hare Professor Pal 
fog of 1 « ?« 16 define the mean- 

mental ™« WOri 1x1 f 9 rms of tfa e 
n ? r associated with It 
where at all ; and I am 
Sn^Sif‘ oas of the new Chom- 
that the arguments 


«■ nuu , uuiu' me jhii 

guage of current affairs, cassa inte- 
grazlone with reference to workers 
on short time, serpente In the mone- 
tarv sense, the lump, as In the 
building industry; from linguistic 
terminology, plosive, and schiacclato, 
a ti-adidonal term used for Italian 
palatal consonants, 

All this could easily be reme 


Sometimes there are explanations 
which are scarcely usable as trans- 
lations, as a v shopsoiled “ sclupato 
a forza di stare In vetrine ". Often 
tha rendering is stiff or quaint: 
for instance, sv nonsetise, to knock 
the nonsense out of someone “far 


H«iq ooYciaj nut tui 

r authors lvhoso views are men- 
tioned in the text. 


does not mark ft as rare, We find 
the- obsolete piaggiamento “adula- 
tion, flattery ", but nor the less un- 
common p laigeiia, ' while both 

appeared in Hie major edition. 

I tested the dictionary in ' prac- 
tice with a passage (a report in 
T fie Times about eating out in 
London) which I have used as an 
English into Italian translation 
exercise with students. It stood 
the test quite well; out of about 
twenty-five lines the only item It 
does not give is sausage roll (also. 
It might have been useful, at least 
f £f Italian ,,sers * *0 give ueg, which 


» “iUVW UUt lf| 4VUI YUiUAUIH *** « AUbUlG CUIUUII j WflHU IB ft. Jj-T,* _ * i « ▼ OV l «« « 

are already available). A medium- more disturbing is the frequent « i« n i.f°. ? e ? oetter 

size, pne-volume version has now infelicity of the renderings, which ™ J “ ce 19. F?**® 

- - ?=-jse: 



been published; it preserves some occasionally deteriorates into plain wblS kIv? 

of the qualities of tits major edition mistakes; for instance, sv ciabatta. Unauaa?* 8 " .-j-v 

(for instance the specifications about portare Ic scarps a ciabatta is trans- anrSlar occasionally 

rhA USA n# nrpnndfinna wllih In/IL lnted 38 “ tO Wear rlnwn.nt.hAol appear W, “SVC go no wrong in the 


not 


j ‘VIIL-I 

nature but perfecu'lt? ^ 

""" *■ 1 ixp fained without 

irms of tha child f 


cannot be 
mainder in terms 


IM Ul« (JUtUHW. OI HUB H(UJOf BCUEUm “ 

(for instance the specifications about ... . 

the use of prepositions with indi- j8tfl d as to wear down-at-heel 
vidua! verbs) and has a useful new fpoes, whereas It indicates wear 
feature: it marks ina " u - -« •• 

headwords the.po; 

be broken at the enu oc a me. —v ■**■**-, ‘•“kv* . — 

i ‘ Thev "mBw** u conc, JJ?°P a ho draws. But the large Sansoni-Harrap and , c . 0m Pl e ™™t nre considered 

^ in -WHrt oL achfoved ffim pface maKtiteSS a i u! ™ en i ( 8 "d conwlemento di 

I',' im; bm 8 thel 1 6 wi 11 ^ dua1 ' F° *ta *i«r size which alSSed it to ff U «* s a 88 "complement 

thev c.„ j triey ? ra ineffective, as Include more .words and develop 5 jj C 8U8 i° “ v ” li , ? 0M against tre- 

l littalism ^o ag tei be SOP'** : entry ip j^et detail than fo which 

Blerwisi * 


that Ph„Pa 15n U But tne argume 
only Dar/ e nf°a. PaWer Presents go 
.-•'iishm^rf. 0 * tbe ^ By towards estab- 
l TJiev 8 mn? a , conciurions he draws. 


j y , e metrecnve» as include more .words and develop Sat h Wl,,f r "Emt 
‘ and, against the so-called .'each- entry in neater de tail than in dtoonal grammatical usage, in 1 
of Chomsky, Katz or other“Stinf 
’ : ' • present edition, Which does not enjoy 

er distinauiahAo A nntirA a „A this advantage, has to fight on equal lKLl , 


• he Is “a. lifelong radical" He is at 
pains to toll us of, various incidents 
some of them relatively 'trivial end 
innocuous, which, he believes, made 
him unpopular with the Church 
hierarchy. “From, the' clerical 
Church point of vW I \Vas an un- 
rtily member and tne convenient 
i°bfl enfant terrible, which . the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy . is wont to 
affix on anyone who is undulv out- 
spoken, was firmly fastened on 
me. fie assures us that he' “ re- 
mained, perhaps exaggeratedly, un- 
parsooic” and that be “never. had 
or .sought any — 


doubt 

done 


-.ii-v '• •Stiu 'r r ‘ Bronter huniuh-i 
. morE l,i uth.-- and 

SRfflteMf •'•“HdHtai.ia tieit ' In- > 

dividual Uvas through tlieir Vela- .■ 

i : tioqs, bndi with, otiiei-. They 1 do r ' 

SSL wy: b ® sflv *d froin dapins- 

fLb" ,? r bell firq, but: from beini 


different 

. . Professor Pruyser’s book h*-' ' V * l ™r distinguishes a naive and 0I L equ ®I B * * ?Sidvo™ MmloSSfa 

of Suggestions which by their nga > 8 Sophisticated version of what I ?P pm8 w*** 1 .* e best dictionades of --j xemiotirt* bi 

assr-s^ w a: X s 

unS^Sv lectureship • , « lettorato *• ? j sv 

&-£s 

wruen militate translation than fit doesn’t sound 
, , Hght to me"; av ludicrous a ren- 
leveb there Is tho . dering “ assurdo " . 'is Reeded a v 
^lo^Me titan fltet hole,' to look oneself is given as 
£5 : ,cne ? llla , r two, Then : Hiare ar$ “avere uo beirastietto" which la 
« Ttese is, of course, an even more : 2W‘iS S 1 !?* 8 ' {“fortunate mirteading in: .the “absence of 

ffiophistjoated version of conceptual- assumed thmr at least ther speclHcations 1 ; s v rat, to smell 

awordlng^o^ whkh TonVeSts a dictionary , a rfltTT translated as “mangiare 

^regardless, of' theft ^ontoft^af t0 oorrect lor i them- la fogUa”, which pieans rather “to 

j:P*yehologJcaI or SSoohSSSS ■ . Jfe most bonal .printing taka the hint", or “to see-through 
jWtatOe) are a v something « and,. it. refers to the 

° cc ^^J oe ^W r ^ e n , O'id of a^procras ,of which smelling 
« is the beginning ; a v decorate 

Is no appropriate rendering 

id InHmnovir ' aAhaa 



W UL1IIK up f TO 

Ju “ a edition only 

-maps the second, which is in fam 
less, common . than the first, and 


ings of old Soho", the entry 
crumble does not explain that 
cadenti would be tlie appropriate 
rendering in a context of this kind. 
Finally, there is nothing, to show 
that food and meal are used in 
contexts in which Italians would 
talk of . manglare, and pranxo ■ or 
cena, and would find the use of 
, °_ a t Parto very strange. But 
along these lines one is led to ques- 
tions which it vyouJd be unrealistic 
to expect a bilingual dictionary to 
answer,. - • 


the lo^din^y sehse: ofj. printing J 
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For common and 
garden readers 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Wilfrid Blunt 


BLANCHE 1IENR BY: 

British Botanical and Horticultural 
Literal urc before 1800 
3 Volumes 

i.lZtipp with 32 colour plates and 
162pp of black-and-white 
illustrations 

Oxford University Press. £70. 

It is exciting to be able to report, 
at long last, the parturition in tnree 


heard that it is now being preinired 
for the press by Sandra Raphael. 

Oddly enough, the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though very considerably 
richer in quantity than the seven- 
teenth, provides (relatively fewer 
widely known works. ‘ Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine began its spec- 
tacular career In 1787, bringing its 
author pudding ”, whereas its mag- 
nificent predecessor, Flora Ion- 
ainensis, the publication of which 
had been begun ten years earlier, 
brought him only praise. Repton, 


parrannon in tnree brought him onlv tu-bum d” 
volumes of Miss Henrey’s menu- whom m « * Kepton, 

mental British Botanical and Horti ■ ouS?alchou E l?X ^,,1?' 
cultural Literature hefar* IB fin ■ although the bulk of his out- 


cultural Literature be/ore 1800 ; and nut h<?Inn£« nf b j , "if 
n oi jiorlians surprisi'jiff in find xliar Pi Delongs to the nineteenth ten- 
after' tEg? S’ But. 

triplets weigh a total of twelve-arid. »l ® ® * ,as at to exclude 

pounds at birth the mosr spectacular and what is 

p ■ SSwe a|> b t !C n, “ 1 ccJebrated Df all 


What Blanche Henrcy has set out Hpvyer books : Thornton’s Temple of 
to do, what she lias triumphantly Flora (1799-1807). She gives her 
accomplished in what is perhaps the reasons for doing tliis, and It is of 
most important book in its field c °u«e, difficult to know just where 
ever published, is to provide a com- to draw the line : and Dunthorne 
plete survey of British botanical nnd a , nd others have already dealt verv 
related works from their humble thoroughly with the complicated 
the time of Henry bibliographical story of this famous 
VIH {The craft e of graffynse & 7~£ ne might almost say, notorious— 
i>7fl»<i>fige of trees,. c 1520) down to foIi °- 

the end of the eighteenth century ; The « garden ” reader will W P 
had she chosen the year 1900 as a far more extensive knowledge of 

5nll tiltTK *S« 0 t h? 0ur j invo i ved K dc "Ir fB l Jiteratlire . but even 
nuu tne bulk of the end-product he (or she — to avoid anv charea nf 

t]wn d dou 0 M^ n] w hBV0 ii$ en niorB d,scrimtaad on, r«nd y to ffide 
No P° s ® ,We sources the many women who love to culti- 
of knowledge seem to have escaped v ate and read about flowers) will 
nn *h^ Uiri " g ey , e j 8, ! e h « taken Probably have but amXacquSn. 
no shori-cuts to abbreviate or a llevi- tance with other six teen tli-ceinurv 
ate her long journey. Not only has botanical works. It is to the Con^ 
she squeezed the books themselves *! nent that we have to turn for the 
£i,J V ?J& d, '°S of ^graphical and fl "“t of such books at thi time 
h£ e -iS f0rn,atl0n contain, she “T® Brunfels’s Herbarum vivae 
are told, made use of (Strasbourg, 1530-36), a laud, 

diaries, magazines. F" ark «i the his&iy of bofanical 
the daily press, the journals of filtration, and to Fuchs’s De liis- 
learned societies, local directories, Published at Basle 

and manuscript materia! (for HI *542. By comparison, the first 

.rds and ™“ appear 





If we exclude the Liki- 

E ,1,e -"«* 

gait 

reader ^ll^dTBTJf 
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.enrey’s book j* 
of her second vni^ 1 
even the best-rea?^ 


Selling Swann’s way 


men and florists^a*«Ihi! ‘ 
before discussed ,Vft 

Thcro follow eighty JaSj 

J“ h “* w «b Practfin;. 

nnd two chapters on 
den design. Another S» 
of books on planting. IR 
1 cations of women auffiL 4 
short piece to themsofij 1 

« New ground is also b«U 
field oF botanical drawfoai^ 
which there wasqS^ 
Into eighteenth and eatkK.' 
trie, 


By Katherine Kyes Leab 


During the 1975 fall season, the 
landscape of the American book- 
auction scene was crowded with 
such milestones, landmarks, and 
watersheds as Sale 1,000 at Swann 
Galleries, the rebuilding of the 
hook department at New York’s 
Sotheby Parke Berner, and the com- 
memoration of 200 years of Ameri- 
can history. The scene was not 
without its clouds: the rising over- 
head costs afflicting auction houses 
and dealers alike nave diminished 
the range of books offered at the 
lower price levels; the rage for 


tiiem. "As early" as dw hS 
tho seventeenth century” 


C napkin van de Passe iatL 
flondus (English 
giving advice to the pH 

te plates hh rt 
hi her ’ ^ 


iow to colour Its 
Mme Horry, 


_ j^iit min a nvuu ui rvuikii 

■Adolf Hitler's Nazi Party armband, 
completa with moth-holes, sells at 
an autograph auction for $1,100. 
But by and large it was a most 
satisfactory scene 
In recent years 
has been the 


e it wa_ _ 
to behold, 
j Swann Galleries 
principal auction 


jvmie norry, m her kTi has been tne principal auction For ^ f 

royales, roveaJed lw» fai* source in America for book dealers, English b 

century die secrer, M libraries, and collectors. Sales at Atlantic in 

lit all ages, of 7i*2jV- Swann are held weekly, usually with sa i e , nrln, 

nalnt witliout fieinv ■?!« ahnut t 

^ ” l ,er meiWLj % 

trace and colour the ? 


oi otbea 


T ’ ,e PaS ‘ ° ! Paradisl in sole pnradbus teprnari,, 1629. 


paint 
draw 
to 

cal engravings .. 
was die popularity with & 3 
young ladies of flmcJS 
stimulated by the paihrawi 
collecting and daBi™ 
flowers according to iWhju 
sexual system”, that^Ji- 
these agreeable little boeKnc 
can only regret diotsoEBi 
diem have perished. Acotnsn 
tho value or otherwise of dual 
cal advice they offer, prcrikit' 
practising botanical arts i 
example, one of those niwwi 
j . "Otanical Magazine), mUi 
added to the interest of diisck? 

■ ^i 11 $ ,esc drawing-booki art: 


ono subject— say, hooks 
books, historic modiciiio, or 
modern press hooks — dominating 
the caialoguc ; uml these dwys 
George Lowry and his good right 
hand, Edwin Hnlbmcicr, knock 
down nearly 20,000 lots per year. 
Many »£ these lots fetch less than 
offers 


hue Mabel Zulin’s A. Edward New- 
ton collection. Inscribed sets of the 
proofs for The Creates 1 Bnok in the 
World , 1925, and Newton on Glad- 
stone, each brought an astonishing 
$1,150, while an inscribed copy of 
Doctor Johnson, a Play, 1923, went 
for $425. 

And what of New York's Sotheby 
Parko Bernct ? The happy answer 
came Just before Thanksgiving. 
After years of seeming indecision 
about its commitment to books and 
manuscripts, Parke Bernct must 
nave decided to fulfil its responsi- 
bilities both as America’s premier 
auction house and os a bearer of tho 
Sotheby name. For ail is changed, 
changed utterly— as the revived 
book department, headed by the 
Anglo-American team of Anthony 
Fair (English and European books 
and manuscripts) and Thomas 
Clarke (Americana) demonstrated 
in November when they produced 
a beautifully organized and bril- 
,;Ha«Hy catalogued double sale. And 
■’ rrLJ fforts y ere rewarded with 
a two-day total of over $680,000. 

Sn%h h6 £ rs i t tl fP e ,n a fl veral years 
.nelisli booksoUors crossed the 

r with cain 'i" ,* 0I S e tor an American 

Bb0 “- ssstS?* 

g™ ^f 10 ! 1 °f tlio sale were high 
I* 111 below London 
, A1ie . elldit-volume Ilaniell 
and Ayton A Voyage Bound Great 
Britain, 1814-25, wirti snme volumes 


w. 

ale 


$10 ui but Swann also offers nn j n original boards brimuht «innnn S - 
occasional five-figure item, liko a vervfine 5 

Curtis’s North American Indians, or A Pictwesquc Ki/r AloHg >>> %2 
even a six-fiuurc item, like the set Rhino isr>n , * tne 


great botanical assistance to Bauer. 


rH?ft n Elfnir Ie > t ^ r %i? lurch records and J5-RS- fooje on plants to appear 
iKfi baoI “) ■ J^ 18 volumes are as The grete herball of 

finely produced as their hinh 2 526, with woodcuts derived from was 

rhn UI HI cat uiirnnim.i i. n 

Edwards’s plants have a 

h a d ai LrLl e n V ^^ l[le ^ st val ume Enafind* ( 1^ 5«« ih« F lemon d i scu f Ing . Tournafores IksSe^^hifiS?*^ *ho h cnll?2 

^ffi aped the aucnnons of th0 Si S3T fflirio 0 ,! is?- This ■- A C t 

^fs*™**? b ?°k call for With . the bot^ta^b&^ii Mr „ P °“? of . most influential works 

-uhteentli contury was 
1 8 i c T la Hardeners 

year 1 b .1. 1 " rs f oppourod In 

which 



even a six-figure item, like the set 
of autographs of the fifty-six 
signers of the Declaration of 
Independence which was the star 
atn action at Sale 1,000 on October 
16. This set, sold by Haverford 
College (which owns another set), 
was formed in 1928 for Alice Betnis 
Taylor and later belonged to 
Colorado College and to William 
Pyle Philips. Haverford resisted 
bicentennial fever and its attendant 
symptoms oE greed and market over- 
estimation ; it placed a sensible 
reserve of $100,000 on the set — in 
which two of the signers whose sig- 
natures ore rare, Joseph Hcwes and 
.Thomas Lynch, Jr, were repre- 
sented by cut signatures rather than 
by letters or documents. A 
Philadelphia syndicate paid $120,000 
(final price — there is no buyer’s 
surcharge in America) for the set, 
with The Scriptorium as under- 
bidder. 

Interesting Americana sold at 
Swann 1,000 also included a signed 
autograph letter of Thomas Jeffer- 
son on the War of 1812, at $3,000 ; 
an untrlmmed set of the sheets for 
the first edition, 1787, of Little 
Pretty Pocket-Book, at $1,300; and 
,n fine copy of Jonathan Carver’s 
Travels through the Interior Parts 
of North-Amerlca, 1778, at $425. 
In all, the sale total for Swann 1,000 
, T . ■ ^ BS B "kely balanced $290,290. 

.vithhor HjyJfjr gJfl:, Abo in Now York City, in a series 
already mada^her name * l! fe? r ®ales held at the Waldorf- 
dnguished botanical photos^ 1^7 HamIJton , Galleries 
Her Floioer Portraits' app£ autograph material 

1937. td be: fnTlnurf>ri seven ® $213.3^ ^te s . a T total of 

77nTffr.?SP “Sheat single price 
leffel? 16 P^d for an autograph 
Edger Allsn Poe, 


uny iuoa or cue quar. 
valuable information, so nd; 
it imavnliable elsewhere ii: 
easily accessible form, Mdu 
sorted, and brilliantly presaia; 
tho author in these eleven bti 
and more pages. Some hinii 
magnitude ot tho task shea 
took can be gauged from k . 
nice, hi which slio explifcij 
over the years, she scoured 
mid compiled tho card Indejn 
loose-leaf notebooks that W. 
the sources of reference «l 
wrote her hook. Yet nothin * 
explains how sho found* WV 
to (for 0x11 ninlo) an advemag 
Fog’s Weekly Journal : 
18, 1732, for some useful 
tion about Pur bar’s Twltt*. I 
of flowers. Ono must, I m . 
have the nose for such twn0( 
noso — nnd Infinito lndiUPIy, 
patience. 


4 n V M - a vr » him . 

1937 , to be : followed sevens^ 
by h® Trees and Shrubs Tim 
the Year, which - 


ln S material, mud 1 fr 
, -*npt, for a s" rtef 
writings and activities 
professional gardener', 
close of the nineteo 
fascinating and 
field. But her 
her life, and os an gbo’P '®? 0 
book she has b PP^pAu 
the words wlm - nwch 
Meager closed tneprefaa 
1697 edition of his 
gardening: ■ 

Reader, mav the books?)}* 


r 8 vook of 1838; another 
i JJ * ] tlifs one to J. E. Snbd- 
grass and in rather dreadful condi-. 
br °“8ht $1,500. Other’ auto- 
Mr S 1Iec .i DrSj or Philographers, 
•'•r»noi r Handkon suggests they be 
U'ChH.! 1 Pa, * d $1 > m0 for an 1856 Hans 
WnD “5 Andersen holograph letter 
English, about hia - - L ” LJ - 


‘ n 0, *B* lia l boards, went 
tor $2,900; and Jenkins’s The Naval 
Achievements of Great Britain, with 
1835 watermarks and without tho 
two portraits, fetched $3,300. One 
of the more interesting books in this 
session was the Douglas-Norton- 
Bishop copy of VV. H. Ireland’s Life 
of Napoleon Bonaitartc, 1823-28, in 
the original 64/53 parts and hi the 
original wrappers, uncut, which 
boasts all the cancel lands and 
cancellatfa ($1,300). 

The second part of tilie fine books 
sale was dominated by its English 
and American literature section 
(mainly from the Charlton T. Henry 
collection) which, in turn, was dom- 
inated by the copy, in original 
boards, of Keats’s Poems, 1817, 
which originally belonged to his 
friend T. J. Hogg. Correctly cata- 
logued as being "in superlative 
condition ”, it brought $15,000. This, 
Keats’s first book, was published at 
6s and it proved a disaster for bis 
publishers, who complained less 
than two months after its publica- 
tion that "we have in many cases 
offer’d to take the book back rather 
than be annoyed with the ridicule 
which has, time after time, beon 
shower'd on it ”. 

Rudyard Kipling’s first book 
Schoolboy Lyrics , 1881, in original 
wrappers, sold for $4,300, while the 
George Barr McCutcneon copy of 
The Smith Administration, 1891, one 
of six known copies and one of 
three authenticated by E. W. Bulke- 
ley of the Pioneer Press at Allaha- 
bad in 1894, brought $10,000. The 
latter sold for $4,100 a; the 
McCutchedn sale in 1925, which in 
absolute tBrms means that' ' this- 
decreased in value, 
jhen H. Woke- 

a _ Sow’s Poems on 

Slavery. 1842, in original wrappers 
and- inscribed to Hawthorne, 
brought $330 in 1924 and $5,000 in 
1975. * 

Other Wakeman copies in the 
Parke Bernet sale included Haw- 
i-aut( 


riuc. 1707, one of eight known 
copies, sold fur $12,000. The earliest 
piece nf Cniiiidinn literature liy an 
English-speaking Canadian, Robert 
Havman's QumiiiJirte 1628, with ono 
leaf tnrn and the Litie-pngc stained, 
brought an astonishing S 10,000. 
Among the other works which fetch- 
ed high prices were Maximilian 
von Wicd-Neuwied's Travels in the 
Interior of North America, 1843, 
text with dlsbound plates, at $3,250 ; 
Lewis and Clark’s History of the 
Expedition, 1814, at $3,000 ; Andrfi’s 
Memoires de Paul Jones, 1798, in 
contemporary boards with spine de- 
fective, at $2,500 ; and a fine copy 
of Franklin's Poor Richard Im- 
proved for 1758 at $2,200. 

More than half of this sale was 
devoted to autographs, particularly 
letrers and documents of the revo- 
lutionary period. A collection of 
material relating to the Sramp Act, 
from tho papers of George Grenville 
($7,000); a' 1776 Benedict Arnold 
autograph letter about preparations 
to defend Fort Ticonderoga 
($3,500); and autograph letters of 
Benjamin Franklin ($4,500) and 
Thomas Paine ($4,000) were repre- 
sentative, But Important manu- 
scripts, as opposed to letters and 
documents, were not in evidence 
tins past fall at Parke Bernet or any 
other American auction house, and 
one wonders whether this lack will 
ba remedied by the spring season's 
sales. 

In terms of the future landscape 
or the American book nuction scene, 
it appears that, because of the de- 
cline in the American economy. 
Institutions — such os libraries and 
historical societies— will be the 
country houses of the late 1970s. 
Following and perhaps emboldened 
by the pre-recession precedents set 
by the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, the Lilly Library, and the 
Folger Library, such far-seeing and 
courageous Institutions as Haverford 
College, tlie Long Island Historical 
Society, the New- York Historical 
Society (which recently sold dupli- 
cates In London at Christie’s) and 
the Denver Medical Society have 
already taken steps to secure their 
future by rationalizing their collec- 
tions and selling duplicates or mat- 
erial which is not integral tu those 

collections. 


Morgan-plus 


By Jenny Stratford 


HERBERT CA 1 IOON : 

Jane Austen Letters and Manu- 
scripts in the Pierpoint Morgan 
Library 

30pp. New York: Pierpoint Morgnn 
Library. 

Jane Austen scholars, including the 
incomparable R. W. Chapman, have 
set out to make their learning as 
accessible to the general reader as 
are _ tlie novels themselves. The 
exhibition at the Pierpoint Morgan 
Library from September to Novem- 
ber 1975 was in this tradition, with 
manuscripts as the centrepiece, 
supported by books, objects, furni- 
ture and needlework. Nn catalogue 
of the exhibition itself was pub- 
lished, but this complete list of the 


The door and useful .short entries 
have been compiled by lleiberi 
Caiman. In a first section lie 
lists 51 autograph letters. This 
formidable new total is about a 
third of those known. References 
10 Chapman’s 1952 edition are given, 
so that tho letters can easily be 
read in full. In current transatlantic 
fashion, short extracts for browsing 
are also printed. Inevitably the 
choices appear almost random. The 
passage from the letter of February 
16, 1813, to Martha Lloyd (Chapman 
78.1), tor example, hardly seems 10 
come from the seme source as the 
very different extract at Sotheby's 
catalogue of the Rosebery sale. 


Most of the Morgan literary 
manuscripts have been well pub- 
lished. The descriptions in the 
second section are understandably 
brief, but include notes of proven- 
nnce, measurements and some physi- 

— cal description. A leaf of personal 

Morgan Jane Austen manuscripts to accounts, December 1807, with en- 
1975, handsomely and expensively tries for “Washing”, “Charity” 

and " Hire Pianoforte ”, Is from the 


produced (good paper, elegant type 
and layout, red titles and so on), is 
very welcome. 

The Morgan has the largest col- 
lection of Jane Austen manuscripts 
of any library, public or private, 
nlthough (he list given of the British 
Library’s much smaller, but second 
largest public collection is not 
quite complete, The core, as 
Charles Rysknmp reminds us in his 
profnee, which is particularly 
informative about proven nnco, came 
through - tho dynamic collecting of 
J. P. Morgan in the 3920s. Until 
1958, there wore a number of addi- 
tions, somo like Lady Susan 
(bought in 1947), on a grand scale. 
Than there was nothing new until 
last year, when Alberta H. Burke 
bequeathed her manuscript collec- 
tion. A graceful tribute to Mrs 
Burke, and to her collection, is paid 
hi the preface. Her eight autograph 
letters, an autograph page from a 
memorandum book, two letters of 
Cassandra Austen, and Cassandra’s 
note which dates Jane Austen's 
novels, are now In the Morgan, Mast 
of Mrs Burke’s kooks have gone to 
Goucher College In Baltimore. Pre- 
sumably the Burke copy of the 
early American edition of Einnin, 
Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, 1816 
(one of throe known), is among 
tli em . 



By Sebastian Carter 


WILLIAM RIDLER : , 

British Modern Press Books 
331pp. Dawson. £10. 

There is, behind the shelves of 
books put out for sale by general 
publishers, a large world of book- 
produclion which the ordinary book- 
buyer never sees. The best ex- 
amples, from the great private 
presses of the . past like Kelmscott 
end Doves, and from a few great . 


kuju yoywi auu uum a icw fiicai 

printers like Giovanni Marderstelg 


notable early example was Tomkin- 
son 5 Select bibliography of tho 
principal modem presses of 1928, a 
thorough nnd elegant work which 
,?ow a collector’s piece itseir. 
Will Ransom in the United States 
has produced two checklists, and 
since 1959 the Private Libraries 
Association has published annual 
surveys. There are also the indi- 
vidual catalogues of the presses 
themselves from Cockerell’s Kelms- 
cott checklist onwards. With these 
the collector arms himself for the 


hunt, for there is no single encyclo- 
pedic catalogue of the whole field, 
inevitably items slip by unrecorded 
» any of them and lihesa William 





? y l 111 ,"3 muse wiiuam 
idler has assiduously snapped up. 
A few hooks printed at the Golden 
Cockerel Press for other publishers, 
some books from the Essex Hons a 


S^SSdSu?s e - m C SSSV riS PreBS ’ «>me Jobbing Torn Gre^- 

rTlaTkSES *«# lL? ™g. w* * number of bo oka 


Burke collection. Jane Austen’s 
copy of a volume of The Spectator, 
1744, given to the library by J. P. 
Morgan in 1936, Js listed with the 
literary manuscripts. This is one of 
tho eighteen books front Jane Aus- 
ten's library identified and recently 
described in more detail by David 
, Gilson. The hand-list refers to his 
. article in The Book-Collector, which 
gives the provenance of the Spec- 
tator volume as tho W. K. Bixhy 
collection. David Gilson has pointed 
out that it was catalogued in tlio 
‘other books” section of tho 1934 
Bixby sale. 

The Cassandra Austen manu- 
scripts, all from the Burke collec- 
tion, are described in n third and 
final section. Her letter to Anna 
Sharp, of July 28, 1817, written 
shortly after Jane Austen’s death 
nnd enclosing a lock of her hair, is 
printed in full for the first time. 
Nevertheless, it Is not unknown. 
Photocopies of tills letter and of 
Jane Austen's letter to Anne Sharp 
earlier in the same summer (May 
22, Chapman 145), also from the 
Burke collection, and now at tho 
Morgan, have been at Jane Austen’s 
house at Chawton for some years. 

Six plates (illustrations by the 
Meriden Gravure Company) are very 
clear iu spite of their reduced size. 
The first is one of the most Interest- 
ing of the Burke Jotters, crossed and 
re-crossed, written to Cassnridra on 
September 14, 1804. Two oilier 
photographs of letters, one spelt 
backwards to amuse a niece, the 
otlior (pqrt only), showing a lace 
pattern for a cloak, ore lightwoiglu. 
The lace pattern ds repeated for a 
cover design in green with touches 
1 C . i- which can and perhaps 
should be reproached for prettifying 
Jane Austen. Lady Susan, Plan of a 
Novel and The Watsons (the first 
pages of nil three), are excellent 
choices. We are again reminded of 
the melancholy fact that tho first 
twelve pages of The Watsons have 
been separated from the rest, since 
they were sold in aid of uhe Red 
Cross in 1925. The remainder of 
The Watsons spent about a decade 
from 1936 on loan to the British 
Museum. National pride apart, these 
two parts should one day he 
reunited. 


a large output of less sumptuous 
but none line less valuable books 
which are randomly catalogued, 
hard to track down, but worth col- 


lecting, 


thorno’s much-dufographed copy of 
publishing Sbey’s:, Tfie American Book Keeper, 
t"™ of l8l8, at $1^0Q ($130 irt 4924); 
for A.U.OI M«u..imo, $3,500 Em&rson’s Letters and: Social Aims, 

of TnlKP’&E f°j2* ,aph St i te, ?n^ 1876, Inscribed, at $325 ($55) ; Lbng- 
Streidier’s assets in 1946 fellow’s Outre-Mer, 1835, at $425 
and &7C " which he was hanged) ■ ($27) and Ills The Seaside and the 
Meaner, may tne “fa holograph letter in. Fireside , 1850, Inscribed, at $325 

so much i" ^ W^L P ^ Sa Kf MndtiiOnfrom John ' .(^25); and Jamas RiiSsell Lowell’s 

and thou the same Lesley m his brother George in My Study Windows. 1871,- inscribed 

Profit - in hurt* surround- p n its first; day ^ issue, at $225 

accrued to me by collect!** tng Richard Watkiqson. , - 1 $45) ; Among the other notable 


« uvvjn. Muau mere is jona ' a ^vsaor to: the rire'si. - (1769-70) " r Biv5'~ V’T herbal (l^nn^Daws^uf 

ParWusonJj Pafadisus (1629), 'fi m ' »°yal SotUy [f ro m f\oWersl'dra^ : o/ tit e Memorlff ‘J c V'n ?&°/ 

and loveliest of the great gordem' fZr^*®'*s^“),was.:a | powerful flaure (1783-94) • > . . •'‘with 1 a l ^dniel, 

big books, and- Evclvn'x sShu, .jpijSd-; ditriha: 

ardly •• Daniel’s num c,..?. _P^ i(ted. 6n Dr 


1664 

. In .... 

3Vt * A ”’r 


production do justice “ 16 
press- work of the origin^- 
contents; retain their 

r '° V , Ipta-IXM origlnallv nrlmi/T r *-*•??* 'andi there is little from JM 
me hardly -Daniel’s own shtnKnJ 1 - ^ Rted. bn Dr years to add to .Madat* 

c him AS, B ffi a S „ ‘If « 'ount of X boolh-to 

'.Sti notable Wilklntnn • , ® nd _ edIted . b y C, H. actitudo ia tempered bye*^ 

,and humour” to whitlfi J®??, 
has-. .. recently. paid v 
Madon’s pwn cbl^ection 


^kjJadelphia’s Samuel T. Ffeeman 
f*. pawpany. through no fault of 
i=- DW ?’ wa ® “ ie setting for tho fall 
Bensons greatest disappointment :. 
G?J^ lur ? P* 8 copy of .the first 
Trinting of the United States Cobs ti- 


. — jiong t 

jooks Sold in this session were the 
Huth cojjy of John Ford’s The 
Broken Heart, 1663, ^haved and 
lacking the blank before the title, 
at $3,700 (£6 15s in 1913); and a 
first edition of Hardy's . Tess of the 


i.r * 1,10 uwbb OLare: LUDSU- . »»*■* oiuuoii ui noi uy a ; t ess ui iw 

August 6. ,1787, to raeet its ITUrbenHlles, 1891; inscribed by 

to . Mada.i* JP^ce.; Bidding readied ; the him to William Morris at $3,100. • 

level. ' Cert’S III I V n fntr nrlrW - Tfje r~~ l.ij Ii 

ale at 

idudlly tine book9. Tbe. third;. copy 
of Bayard and LodoWlck*s A Journal 

’Ate lid.. 4.1* .4 "fi’-L' t. 


5 m W-t •’ The ebneufrentiy held Americana 
l s :p 0 ?y °^pocoment f which ia le at Parfce Bbfnet included ;some 
:Ier and at 


^ 00 ks, on which 
largely based, was b0O8£* : 

friends Of the Bodleian.!?}: 



^ce belonged to Pierce But. v *. ...» 
■consigned by. his descendants, 
the reserve was S higher, undis- 
that thUst have been 

ielphjn 


0/ tfts late Actions of. the Frehch 
at Canada, 1693. to appear at auc- 
“ 1 ' * ' * * than fifty:' 

,000, - whue . 
captivities, 

1 T^fJ^edeemedCap- 


ucMftii one. 01 .rne rarest 4na tan capnw 

i^ctiort . *n*s thgt';,cTay9f ed ^ '.(the J- .\yjUIamtfs T^edeemed. 


- i. produced by a host of part- 
time private presses, small pub- 
lishers who commission fine books, 
and trade printers who occasionally 
take, time off to print a worthwhile 
book as a respite frojn report# paid 
accounts, Whaf these .presses ; have 
In commoii Is a certain care in the 
choice of types and materials be- 
yond the normal call of duty, an 
unusual indifference, to financial 
return, and a personal commitment 
to the subject. These quaditlds are 
no lmiger the 1 special preserve of 
ti>b private press (where the owner 
maintains 'Bn establishment to print 
only the books ho ’fancies) ; ever 
since ;Frandfl Meynell showed at tho 
Nonesuch Press how a publisher 
can get the finest work from 1 tradq 
printersi aiid t tfae Gurwert Press 
under OHvet Simon proved that a 
trade printer -can s$t an example 
that .anyone would be 'proud to 
follow. It is to cover these books 
that thB twm “press hooks” has 
been . cOtyiedi . 

To ' try to keeb pace ; with the 
production of both /’press books” 
and .the more strictly defined 
.“private; press books", biblio- 
graphies and lists haye, been pub-, 
v ushed fr6m tin)© to time. The teost 


from other, lesser names are listed, 
going so far as a limerick (which Is 
quoted), . printed on one sheet oE 
at the Yellowaands Kress at 


era bridge School. 

Mr RIdler has not aspired to un- 
earth an unknown Aphen dene, but 
bis book- will be. of considerable use 
|td the to j dp Her yflio, -.let 'w’h&jraJa 
I at this momenrwqrJaog "on tat com- 
plete catalogue Of pteis bboks, -and 
meanwhile will be a useful 


work for the more 'specialized coi 
lector. The layman will be more at 
a loss,. since the headings for each 
press are extremely sparse, and all 
too often give no indication whether 
the bibliography. that follows is com- 
plete or supplements some other. ■ 

; This is a second edition ; tile first 
appeared- in 1971 from the Covent 


Garden Press. The' additions are 

J. . I_ • _ .IK'S - M I 



proved a : useful . bibliographical 
tool) they coiulst of a few emenda- 
tions, , and some new entries which 
are tacked on to the. press; lists if 
there is room, without' 1 upsetting the 


a crude, sclssors-and-paste approach' 
to revision which is .« had product 
; of the financial- restraints pn pre- 
sentrday bobk produ(Jtton t 

... Vi'-v- i' - '*' • . .* 

. . . I: 


In the 



' ^ohn Julius Norwich 1 ' 

on the Normans 
Philip Mason 
on the Opium War 
H. J, : Eysenck 
on Genetics 
• Peter Ackroyd 
on the death of the 
Cambridge English School. 

Oh sffie now 20p 



n 
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W orking the waterways 


Taking a rise 




By G. E. Mingay 


hah BY HANSON i 

Tiie Canal Boatmen 1760-1914 

244pp. Manchester University 
Press. £7. 


Tlie canals of England have been 
among [fto beneficiaries of the 
recent interest in outmoded forms 
of transport and in industrial 
archaeology generally, as well as 
tiie vogue for quiet boating hplj. 
days. Along with the railways of 
tiie steam ora, the steam engine 


By Nea Morin 

s.'Sngra mr.#.’#?* ™ Us sss 

undertook tho carrying of 
and from canal wharves 

wagons. Such men, once encased in traffir ifC-Vur n“ J I,, ' -,C4,so Tuers 

£ s*-*- 

existence— they already had the 
oven man* 1 * the , P !IP I>ose — and some 

ESS* b “ arao 


. ” Hercuneiess, me coniiieri- HANKINSON { earlv in »i,„i.7~ “*"« 

r mors " who was Icss dcvast at- Camera on the Crags Jones who had "n? 1 

M 0 ° early 1 years 5 of^Ae U ral?mvs ^sam« A , p0rtfoii u 0 of **** climbing considerable 
. T.i tlielr canals actually enjoyed* aif^icrease & Sr “ 1,1,s by Ab ™*»™ Urn- F| 

5 engaged in traffic and. like tL ™ tlie,s as a in ilUant rock dim 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

the innominate 8ni i 

SrcSI®4The matter of mind 


ic many lYmuius, from 
lUMirobinloiy lo world politics. He 
ha-, veriainly succeeded. 

With a brisk no-non r -en;e air he 
dismisses most of w|i.n pass for 
theories about human behaviour 
and politics, without giving too 
much evidence for having read what 
either n euro biologists or political 
theorists have actually written (as 
a, doubtless efficient, manager he 
is presumably used to having a per- 
sonal assistant to do the abstract 
mg for him). The hook is full of 
those systems drawings which drive 
my sort of biologist to despair (but 
which in fairness I must point out 
that others seem to enjoy)— lots of 
labelled boxes and arrows. 

In general, systems theorists wish, 
unlike biologists, to ■‘explain” the 
brain .not in terms of its internal 
structures and cells, but in cyber- 


Jones who had ca 5fL ft W Steven Rose 


exclusively concerned with his own 
findings and their poten- 


something In 


i 

, • .1 

i 

■ i 


•> t - 

: Ii J ' 


.. L „ B „ IC Another point argued by Dr Haii- 

S e * enrly , fact ory, canals ^ , that . contrary to common boats numbered 

* 1 ®, i5“, olent P f , a departed nge of “sumption, it was unusual for exce « of 20.000 In the lam n ini 

fi!i? rpr sa an ^ * nnovatlon v Indus- I * 08 /™? 11 lo own their boats. The tee nth century Accord! no- n t e ‘ 

S ° Ci01 . ,ran ? Eor ' "■ a A° r l tl '- St ^ rel1 a '?f‘ belonging to Robert Loui / Stevenson ® 

writer. William ]' 
in 1813: “There 
about all nilgrarnr 
vagahund life we 
of colour which 
monplace Into the 
However, . canals also deserve 

fni-iM^ «P th , air ° wn r ^ ht as a major 
“J™ transport in the early 

stages of the Industrial Revolution, 

is a boo K{? t The Cnnal Boatmen "ilS 
il m, £ l importance, based as it over 
9{* a *reat deal of careful. S»s 
detailed research, with conclusions canal 

Off the foreland 


... IU . the , number of boatmen. 

whde drastic on some routes, was 

sft^i!L c il5i #vm11 in the S5ST?. 0 " tha Crugs is 0,1 n][nim 

sixjy yeiu s after 1851. containing some one hundred ropro- 


tho first icad ‘of KelS^^WAR : 
in the Lnku District ^Explaining the Brain 

S' 0lJ ° rd Univerei,y Pl '“ s - 

Garden Gullv and #-ivl e 3 E t3,25, 

“ ,w Aaau cu in wming some one hundred ronro- case in WuIm ...3® M Z'~' 

lii nr 1 " 6 * 1 ’ 2? n,en ? ,,d children photographs taken District Walker’s & S wn,DER 

i!”?* ".working aboard canal ^ au Bljjly between 1890 and 1930 bv with Georg* AhS5' ^CHie Mys 


RITCHIE RUSSELL with A. J. 


research 

tiai interpretation. Professor Pen- 
field's work, almost since it began 
in l !*. e 1930s * ^ as attracted tho en- 
thralled attention of other neuro- 
scientists as, in a series of now 
classical papers and reviews, he dcs- 

cribed the results of experiments to discover that science and 

JSkLSJSA? spirit wcre not incorapallble - 


associated with the stream of con- 
sciousness. All else is computer and 
automaton-like. With endearing 
naivety, he explains that he did not 
set out to prove this, having started 
specifically as a monist, but that 


rile brothers Geoi 
Abraham of Keswic 
were expert rock 


sary to expose, and electrically 
stimulate the brain in order to find 


for several years a regular at tender 
□ t tho London meetings of the Hu in 
Research Association.' It is an accur- 
ate and un sensational piece of writ- 
ing, by contrast with several recent 

k„" •■"** suca hut it lacks much clear 

|. a y™| hroufibt up a Christian, sense of direction or bite. Ritchie 

to h di sc ?«r n fhS. a J” rtlcular , thn J { and Penfield write from In- 

to discover that science and the side their subjects ; Victor Serobria- 

koff with the passion of a prosel- 

vlljnr ■ nlrhai-^ Dirhn. l:l._ _ 


Even many years after they were y h 2 e F » Richard Fisher writes like a 
first reported. Professor Penfield's careful srudcnt. _ His book ranges 




nated motor activity, speech and out a small brain region and 

memory. In his little book he identify it os the “ site of ^ mind ” 


attempts to integrate his own find- 
ings into a theory of mind — just 
that challenge which Professor Rit- 
/ ctyie Kusseil ducks, 

•i^'^Wfesfor Penfield 


theo^’whh Sart-gSSS? and Sft «me l*«omena~bM r "rt 1 
both prefaces SdTmSESS Se £ fffirent hierarchical level of dis- 
book itself with coramenm e Jener cowse, , Hiey may be.twaisiatcd one 
ally friendly, from phficsonhens 5nd w to r - otiiei ' ^ke French and 
neurologists. Wha t pu wles him is but to - ■?* hi Cartesian 


— - or even of " mind’s mechanism ". 
Surely the problem is the old one 
of tho confusing of categories of 
discourse ? The language of mind 
and riie language of braon speak of 


work 


By Douglas Pliilips-Burf 


Sir,™ ^ bas,l 

The Coastal Trade 

1900 ® Craft ° E Brillsh Waters 900- 


Unlike 
artist 
words 
Mari 
which 


show tiio wuairauons ao not 
of the boats through i«n» become accustomed -uJ .i,.? 


tions. Some 
arduous 


the J!jf c wherB *e mind £ located tt? ®i p " dcular rMtan where 
growth When all brain regions have K presses , 1116 braln ’ s 

interest in tiie possibility of a ^atomlcaliy defined and ascribed doomed wi °F J ilf Se n^ C £« l B 7 f t 0 i? y “ 

olouicfll GXDloiifltloii— or at least functions* tlioro seems no soacs for would bo an B — r , w ^ 

account — of brain and jnfnd func- When ho stimulates noraon C ien ^ e ^ are book is surprisingly rof^shlng 1 ’both 

brai “ and tho patient repre- P™»«c®Jl_y A what scope is left for In its rather sensible explanation of 


linguistics. He is aware of the exist- 
ence of controversies in particular 
areas (for instance, biochemical 
versus social models of schizo- 
phrenia and depression, '‘genetic" 
versus “environmental” views of 
intelligence) and be describes them 
straightforwardly. He is also aware 
of the social implications of current 
developments in brain research, and 
spells them out too, but one always 
has the feeling, as so often with 
science journalists (especially In 
Britain — it is often better In die 
United States) of a parson writing 
from the outside looldng, somewhat 
deferentially, jn. Where the pro- 


sfie as universally applicable, 
whether the organization concerned 
is a factory, the human brain, or an 
amoeba. This runs the danger of 
generating delusions of grandeur, 
not unlike those shown by convinced 
religious groups or certain dogmatic 

C olmcal sects who believe that they 
avo the explanatory key to ,tho 
universe. While Mr Serebriakolf is 
not free from such delusions, his 


Tiie result has been 



quite a differ- 
His blurb 

^ 5hth »™»- m o™:XSfo“rd"fo I applied 7™. ihi 

of° Hnrt-°rn«v^f?L^ * r ° u Shs. Yet, despite the language be spoken or the childhood mem- i ?L e or founders ©f Mensa, a sodetv for 

, c,mio C £.,Si. m ^r lg i within which today's brain lnterpre- pry recalled? Professor Penfield ^ integrated into a more those who register a high iofsome 

n S i l S , nJL?i dle Stations are couched, of computers locates structures he calls the TinS 1 pi< ^ lr S’ Professo ^ Richie have Jong felt that the activities 
as Geinlcmenpd lac; a nd information theory, of psycho-. minds mechanism ' 1 and “comnu- S j,, aild Professor Penfield's of Mensa and Its membership may 

tr nrtfl npnmnSl rndlTIG ter S mephnnlism 11 ooolcs Will not replace the earlier asfeiw he nutm-liul a. m*. t- 


Phi-!J n,be ^ ed PP and 
Phaidon Press. £ 30 . 


45 plates. 


at 

classical 
mind 
than 


mi. t_. — - .Biuinua ui raouaH ana us raemDers uo Kiev 

the T ^ e P la “.* e “fR ** 1 ^^ly be regarded as tun indication 

? . A, R. Luna, such es that a high IQ is not necessarUv 
1 ^he Working Brenn (Penguin, 1973). correlated with what the real world, 


why the brain is not a computer and 
In its frankly elitist political con- 
clusions that Mens an Intellectuals 
should run the world In Its own 
Interests, in, of course, a spirit of 
service rather than a desire for 
power. If this political prescrip- 
tion Is followed, it is not impossible 
that many Mensans will end up in 
one or other of the organization! of 
the extreme right. It seems improfc 
able, however, that this will notabh 


‘ — «*»« iHe reaj won a, awe, uuwever, mac tms will notably 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 
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g THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 8 

0 « 

8 Education Secretary 8 

o « 

® Aiipliiations arc invited for the posL of Ed near ion g 
o Secretary. o 

§ The Education Secretary* who will be a Churl ere d § 
O Librarian, will be responsible for mutLers relating o 
to the professional education of members and for ® 
O the implementation of educational policy decisions g 
it of the Association. The Education Secretary will o 
2 have n significant role in advisory work on educa- ® 
q tionai and careors matters for members and poten- o 
O tial members. The Education Department, for ■ o 
. 2 which the Education Secretary will be responsible, g 
o administers the external examinations of tne Asso- 
o ciation, the examination for Teacher-Librarians, the O 
g Mature Registration Scheme and theses submitted § 
0 for Fellowship of the Library Association. o 

0 The salary will he on a scale related to Civil Service JJ 
a Scale* ivlticb Is currontlv hi the range of £.1,885 o 
g to £5,745 p.fl. g 

B Further details can be obtained from g 

O THE SECRETARY, O 

S THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, < « 

o 7 RIDGMOUNT STREET, § 

o LONDON WC1E 7AE. o 

SeoooeoeedeooooGGoeeeeoceeooeeeeeoooeoccoQ 
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BRITISH TOURI 8 T AUTHORITY j 

3 (239 Old Marylobone Road NW.i) <g 

TOURIST INFORMATION LIBRARY j 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

(Commencing aalary a round *£2, 9 00/ £3, 000 -p.a.) | 

BTA's Tourist Information Library is a unique book j 
and file collection of materiaF relating to tourism In j 
Britain and it le used by many outside writers and 1 
researchers as well as by BTA’s own staff. 9 

. We now seek a mature DEPUTY LIBRARIAN who will j 
. ’-b$ Involved with the wide . range of duties relating to’ 4 
-spaow library. A baoKg round of ..library work, . § 
" , )0 Jnter.eai in tqurtsfn plur . .1 
I: r-godd VidWedga' ot Greet BrUalri 'are -the -j 
i main requirements. ( Library qualifications are nol J 


I : * boot K nowredge- ol Great Britain 'are -the 
main requirements. (Library qualifications are nol x 
Essential.) 5 

Previous applicants will automatically be reconsidered, f 
BTA offers 20J days' holiday ; LVa ; pension scheme 5 
and social activities. , # 

4 Applications giving age and brier background details f 

.3 •• J© Personnel Officer (Home Stalf), BTA, 04 St. James's 2 

• 8 treat, London SW1A INF. Z 
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HERTFORDSHIRE 

LIBRARY SERVICE 
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:Mlnl|iiurti qeilHIeitW for this poet’ Is Part | : of iha nhrarv Aasoola- 

' «Sbihikio! m f '* l,<in ' : ***<*• a.p. ii/l.ii .piui Local - ' 

' Ubr«r» la s*r522 ,aC f IwidBMSlOnisar Of Harifprdahlia ■ 
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District Librarian 

(Balhain) 

£5,373 -£5,958 • 

Due (o the impending retirement ol the existing post 
holder (Mr A. Goiiny, FLA), we are seeking an enthusi- 
astic qualified librarian to take charge of (he Balham 
District Library, which incorporates a technical section, 
the Borough's centralised music administration and 
three branch libraries. 

The successful candidate should preferably be a 
Fellow ol the Library Association or a Graduate Chart- 
ered Librarian and a proven interest in music would 
be an advantage. The District Librarian Will deal with 
all aspects of management within the dislriot including 
staffing (40 officers and 9 manual); equipment and Its 
security, maintenance of the building ; budgetary con- 
trol and assistance with the longer term planning of 
the Counci 1*3 library' services as a member of the 
Berough Librarian's management team. Other duties 
include promoting good publio relations, responsibility 
for book selection and book slock of all librarids with- 
in the district and assisting in the implementation 
of computerisation and the Piessey Pen Issue 
System. Application form and full, details from 
Borough Librarian, Department of Recreation. West 
Hill District Library, London SW18. Tel. 01-874 1143. 
Closes 15th Maroh, 1976. 

LONDON BOROUGH OP 

Wandsworth 


WE NEED TWO 
CHARTERED LIBRARIANS 

Inte/esled In WORK WITH CHILDREN to be Lead Chll- 
. dren's Specialists In the SOUTH AREA AND SOUTH-EAST 
AREA Professional Teams. An exciting opportunity for 
job satisfaction and personal development through lead- 
ing a Team of Librarians in this important aspect ol 
community service. 

Salary AP3 (E2.922-E3.282) or AP4 
(£3,366-23,702) 

Wr,t .?' *® le Ph® ne or telex for ‘information shoot and 
■ application lorm ; to Geoffrey Smith, f.l:A„ County 
Librarian, Leo Circle, Leicester LEI 3RW. Telophone 
Leicester 22012. Telex 34307. Closing date March 17ih. 

Libraries and Information Service 


C'omty Co///?c/Z 
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Cloalno "^HyKHIATE REFERENCE NUMBER. 

km, . 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT •' 

ASSISTANT 


PIEF; SV/037/034 ' ... 

•' 1 a " ■ School Library Service, 

County Library Headquarters, Swansea. .. 

• .^PP^P^ts irfust be Chartered Librarians. 

■ Salary : C2.922-£3, 282 per annum 


■ ^ssistai^'iibFdriqrf: j 

v Bropch oncl Mobiles Team ■. 

i" putrief ySjariiV' 

h L:C4W^’ h r!9v WQfkj wilh; .yoyng people would .be" an ' • 

f: : - Ubvjf riqiri®;!: ; Librarian's- CArsier 7 !" l" 
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MEDWAY AND MAIDSTONE 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

E4.239-C4.545 

We require an experienced Librarian to run » 
four centres of the college library, two baaj, 
the Medway Towns and two based in Makfstei 
The college Is the largest technical college In* 
County and the appointee will serve on the Cfc 
Academic Board. , ^ 

A favourable disturbance allowttnce Is paysfaiii 
approved oases. 

Further Information and application form (roe l 
County Librarian, County Library, SprlngNald, Ibt 
stone, or telephone 54371, ext 377, Cloetafe 
20th March. Pleaee quote Ref, TLS. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


' HET NEDERLANDSE MINISTERIE VAN BUITENLANDSE ZAKEM 
vraagt t.b.v. de Afdeling Vertalingen een 

ENGELSTAUGE VERTALER 

(mnl./vrl.) 

Teak:. bet verialen in het Engels van hoofdzakelijk Nederlnndss lek&ten over eon 
grota verscheidenheid van onderwerpen. 

Verelst: unlversitalre opleldlng. een goed gevoel voor alls nuanceringon. (zovml 
In de moaderlaal ate In het Mederlands), grondlge kenni3 van Hade* land, zijn 
volk, geschiedenis en maatschappelijke siructuur; passieve kennis van Frans 
of Dults la noodzakelljk. 

Standplaata : 's-Gravenhage. 

Salarls, alhankelljk van leeftljd en ervaring. max. HII4.307,- per maand. 
Bovengenoemd aalafisbadrag^^^^te^wmrden vermeerderd met een toeslag van 


SofirtftellJM 80 ll|cIt - aW onder' vermatdfng v4n vac. nr: 8 3927/2597 (In linker- 
bovenhoek van brief en enveloppe), zenden ean de Rijka Paychologlscha Dlenst, 
Prlns Maurite aan 1 , 's-Grnvenhage. 

Het ealarla is excluslef 7,8% vagantie-uitkering. 


CITY OF 

LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC 

Chief 

Librarian 

Adminisliniive guide D 
£0,658 - E7, 292 
incltidinn London 
Weighting. 

Applications ore invited from 
ox po fenced, guolliied 
librarians for this post, 
details of which may he 
obtained from the Assistant 
Secretary, City of London 
Polytechnic. 117-119 
Houndsdltch. London, 
EC3A7BU. 

The closing date will be 
29 March 1976 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 

JVOMB Tii TYiXESMDE 

LIBRARIES AND ARTS DEPARTMENT 

Local Studies 
Librarian 

AP4/5 (£3,366-£4,095) 

The successful candidate will be responsible for all 
local studies material (except archives) relating to 
North Tyneside and its surrounding area and will work 
In close cooperation with an archivist 'on the staff of 
tha County Archivist of Tyne and Wear Metropolitan 
Coun^. 

The focal studies service has been developed coil-, 
aider ably during the lest two years ond this post offers 
a most challenging and rewarding opportunity to 
■ librarians interested in this specialism, the person 
appointed will be responsible for instituting a publica- 
tions programme, . building up ' a close liaison with' 
schools- and locel history societies, and training staff 
in the relevant research methods. 

Applicants must be cbnrrered librarians and should 
nave experience in the field of local history. 

Further information inny be obtained from tho Chief 
Librarian. Centrat Library, Northumberland Square, 
North Shields, Tyne and Wear (N/S 82811). 
Application forms available from 
Chief Personnel Officer, 7 Northumberland Square, 
North Shields,' Tyuc.an<)[ Wcar-NESO lQQ.nnd should' 
be returned two weeks after (he nppcnrdiicc or this 
advertisement. 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


33 


Learning Resources 

Course Resources 
Officer (Falmer) 

The Brighton College of Education at Falmer will 
merge with Brighton Polytechnic Irom September, 
1976. but it is Intended to fill this new post as soon as 
possible. A large expansion ol Learning Resources 
services lor the merged InsiUuUon has already begun. 

The post will Involve working closely with teaching 
etaff to Integrate multi-media approaches In the learn- 
ing process.. . Candidates should be Chartered Lib- 
rarians with experience In mulfl-madla library services 
In education. The person appointed will Initially be 
asked lo develop Ihe exploitation pf resouroqs In lea* 
cher education , and teaching experience would there- 
fore bb ol advantage. 

Salary will be within the Burnham F.E. Lecturer II 
scale C3.279-E5.493 p.a. 

N. i.C. condlllone ol servloe. Fqriher. l det 0 Ns and. appli- 
cation forms obtainable from : » 

The Bursar. Brighton Polytechnic, Moulsaopomb, Brigh- 
ton BN2 4GJ. Tqir. P273-67304, ■ Closing date 26th 
March, 1976. 


Leisure and Amenities Department 
CLEVELAND COUNTY LIBRARIES 

Branch Librarian 


£2,922-£3,282 • 


1 fh P rL^ dl i' ‘5? K ' v h®d (rotn ou&Mtled UtnrUns Cor » oo*l a* Bunch 
' nn& J a (ha Hsnlopool District ol ilia County I.Vimry. Those 
8 ^'duW be in position of the Part- It Iixuroliwilon or iho 
. . oe fc f ea sqi^lvsleni. ■ s .. 

^ ttnaiidll snUtenee wlUi household removal axpensw 

iLI.i- >v «l«blo. Teoiporary houdng accommoijiilon for marrlM 
•oupies may be available In approved eakei, within the County ansa. "- 

^ASSISTANT i I 1 

[ LIBRARIAN ! 

^(General Servlcea) Rhry ^t. Edmunds Library. 
I'Posi N4$ ■ ■ ' y :; ! ' • - - ?/■ ■: 

$ Librarian scale 224^3, 282 

A qualified Librarian is required to : lake responsibility for ! 

^ the adult readers advisory, eervfoe Ip the Bqry St gdmUnda . 

K Application 'form. Job description and (uHhar details aVait- 
K'abfe from Hilary’ ttemmond, Area Librarian, Library Admlni- . j 
k! slratiori Unit., ,5 Honey Hill, Bury; St Edmunds, Closing 
gdate March :22| i978- ;"r. ' 


LIBRARIANS 

BRITISH POSTGRADUATE ; 
MEDICAL FEDERATION 

UN[VBn8ITY OP LONDON 

8oW«8|n 

Tho Rofllonsl Librarian wllf bo 


1II ICKI Oil II AMI 

uima.sj 'i-.u 
CO UNI V UltJKCI!. 

Limi t IM). ,-i lll.l'-tlM Ml NT 


MM’l.irAlinH'i ,ir.» invni ■> fr<.in 
1 1 ■ ■ f I ill, <t .1 vi l-ir ' 1 1 n |ii’ 1 s 1 ,|| 
(vV.MAM IJIIIIAIMAN. III.- ,<|. 

• --..hi 1 .j n 1 ■ t-i 1 ol j 

'■in", l in < ii i'1'ii i.ltlv ;j. I 111 - 
ISirr ii-it ‘ 11 . ir, .-nil . 11 >|.V. ii‘.,n 
liinnl fn<ii I. mini y l.lhi .irlan . , 

(•roi-». bi.ru.ir \»IH ".iiv ia 
■Ihon, SIM.Tl lll.ins Minn'd r»- 

lumi-l v. 1 1 r,ln 1 1 ,i,y» III ihr )|>|iiar> 

.mrv i/f i:>ii ,nKi 1 iis.-iiii 111 . 


THE POLYTIXUNIC CJF 
CENTRAL LONDON 

l.mir.MlY ASHI-il ANT 
L‘J.4&>-U3.)UH 

th r Dip ii.». ]..,na<i.i-ir-« Library 
i :^ni)l.liilvs Blwulri Ii.ivp a unad 
>.i\otvlr-ilun uF *1 li-.mi i.no fornlun 
l.iiniiMn" .mil I Ilir.iT y ixpcrlpnc*. 
"I I»«j i.iisl Is suiiahin (or qradiiste 
lltinirliina who h.ivn m ontly nuall- 
Mrd. and .iniilUpIlDn form 

Irtirn llio l.iUliUslin.lint Olftcpr. 
I 'CL. ^r,'i tli-o- nl Hln-Ml, London 
Will UAL. I.tnalnu clan* TilH 
Mnrili. I “10. 


LIURARV ASSISTANT lor o»n«MI 
■luiii-i in thn p.iinlnuuina and Ilia 1 
■url.-ii:,* w t linns 01 111 * Lhrn nr ■ 

■I v.-unha annual toavo. SaSanr In 
flLn]ll £1,666 to £2.3' >1 plus £400 
London woinluinn. Apply glvlnq 
mu partlru'an ol oducouon anil 


kt Ai-i'iiunsiiuu; 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
r.miNW un-.tMiv 
mm inc.u a 1'iiru 

IIANLI.V LlllIrAKV 

fta'.-irv l.lhmniM J lUV-Cl 2BZ 

I hi it mi ii. -1 1 , i . ■ i. ..ii-.-i , ii]i',i npd 
■ i.iii.r ili|.*ils (rom ii.- I*i •'•<rl|ial 
A i . l l.ili r-ir'an . ii.ipIiv I ibioi y. 

4li ■■ t . .In. HlYir-bli- 

lr<nt. burn. r>-iuiiui,i<. wimin lu 
.l.ivi «| A|i]i.. ir.iii'..i •,( ii. :» Jdiir- 
ii ,. ni< nl. 

All apiillrants uri- idni lo noln 
Ilia I It 11 lli« Donnly ''nnixll » VKW 
ii.i i ii ii i|.->lr.ilii«' i»r H'olr om- 
n' .v -i -. lo hn iii, iii l,pri of an appro- 
|ii ..ill- Imdri IJriii.ii. 

J. HMiniro llmv.-n. County Clerk 
and Lille! Lxtcnilve. 


LEICESTER POLYTECHNIC 

TrPoB Mr 

LECrunUR It retiulml (hr acade- 
mic post in iha Library Sorvlco, to 
lain ■ ipbiti or four (n dpvotoplnn 
tno I caching role of tho Library. 




oxpp - 

gradualo cq.u 
*riu ho expoctMi in 
rt hlaiory, or a rolaud disc Ip lino, 
caching oaptrlenco an advantage. . 

Balory': £3,a70-£fl.403 p.a. 

FurJhnr panlculnra and anpljrn- 
ugn form avnllalito from ; Starfina 




CITY OF 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

EDUCATION UDRJVRY 
SERVICE 

APPOINTMENT OP 
SCHOOLS U ERA It IAN 

APPLICATIONS ora Invited tel 
the POST nr SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN, 
la lia mainly raaponalblo tor argnnls- 
Ing Iha Llbrurloa or Ivra large com- 
prolionalvo achonla. In consultation 
with the Head Toachera and nndei 
Ura dir action or Iha Education 
Librarian. 

Each achool'a llfamrtan has tha 
help or two library aailatant*. 

Salary A.P.4 — £3.366 to £3.700 
per annum. 

Tho appointment h a full Umi 
emo and local Oovommant Servian 
condiuana apply. 

Aailalanca lovardu ihi coal of 
rnnawl and nwolilomenl axpMtaoa 
will ha paid In hppmvad uumi. Tem- 
. tmrety pouting may ba available. 


sTAFFOimsmaE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY LlllllAHY 

CHILDHHN -S /Sl'.IIO OLS’ 
L1HIIAI3IAN 

CANNOCK CIIA3B AUK A 

Srl.irv: Llt»r.irtnn» '62.127- 

H.'Jk'Ji . Application (arms and 
lurilit-r itcbiHi tram Iho I'rlnclpal 
Arrj LUarorliin, L’AlinocK t.lorary. 
Manor Avt-nun. Cannock, Blaffi. re- 
turnable within lO days or ippaar- 
anco of thli artvonlictnant. 

AIL apnllcdnla am asked lo nola 
that |t la Ula Count y CeuncU'i VI aw 
■hat It H deSrabln for their *m- 
ptoyaoa lo_bo m«jnbera or ui 
•pjm>|.rlaia Tradea Union. 

J. Dinmlrv Drown, County Clerk 
gitd chlof BTKUtlve. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
CARMARTHEN 

APPLICATIONS nrn Invited from 
■ lined Ulnur'ena fnr Iha POST 
. jTANT l.IHRAHIAN lo share 
dunrs. A Itucni knowlodgo 
la oiseniui. 

Salary Beale AP2 or a according 
la qalirlcaroni. 

Lot. i or ol application, with inn 
names ol two n*fr>rew. should bo 
■ont lo Iho Principal ai iho Colloao 
by iho -Join March. 1474. 


CITY OF WAKEFIELD 
METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

( flB 1a^l J cOT r P2 U , 

Jggt tAT 

ppllmiian forma 
sum pad addres- 
mild bo nddroaaod 
ociitTva fPeriHmnoI 
, t. Town Mall, Wood Biroet. 
ahariold, to whom they should be 
relurnoa by 17 March. 1976, 


Aailalanca. Inwards lhe coal of 
rnnawl and nwolMemenl oxpgnaaa 
will ha paid In hppnurad uumi. Tpm-. 
txmuy housing may ba available. 
Application rdrafie are nvnilaWa 
ff n « nnoniablo ia lhe nirscior 
Qf.fdfcaHon. Cl vm Cnrtlro, Now- 

asvw ism & 


LONDON BOROUGH OF . 
TOWER HAMLETS . 

DWBCroFpTO (c Og SOCIAL 

^Wuvay sat 

illn Tnvoi^ MS npa lion °na (ha?- 
tUaiertlnailon, Pradnciion 
onlal bulteUn. and 
are unongH 


rynnlrn llj. .. _. 
Iha dull ei Involve 



UtK (KrquBbou 
I incliiuo co-q 

r llbrarlnj .nn 
na ilonal and 

hn q n 
& 

aorvlcea in Inc rouionu 



1 CHESHIRE 

.AP4/ 5 .V3 Q m, N £4.093 
bunn Peenlo'a 8 or Mora ia lako. 

; 'wha'ofa njro'uohout' rho“'?lacclMnol3 
Division bdind a) AiarciasHoiil. 

" aUon form end, 

onso send a fooloca. 

. - . envolono to Th 


Ao 


auMina relwonce 6/414. 
dais -142nd March. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF WALSALL 


Ileal tons. 

Salary : NraoLlable. 

Dale: Prorf let Ju|y. 1976. 

S AppUcntl otis; with curriculum 
lae and Hat of Inron rofnrora. In : 

t f. A. Krarpsr: Chairman, 

ohictlpn QommlHtw). norjaruuMir of 
ngllsn. linlvtnlLy pr niiawa, rilui- 
wb. Ontario, Canada KiN 6NQ. 

tsH 10 ^!? 0 L dn , , 5-J or xppucailona : 
5iM March, 1976. 

* Note 1 Ihja la sub|orl -to bud- 
getary ponnlailon botno toceivod. 


hoaplfala. ... . , 

Tim POM will bo tasod 
rord, vmoneo travel th 
neuron can bo undorm 


"rr^, 

T : > ' tbl/.&aANCH LWRAiu w' 

LONDON BOROUOH OF. ‘ ■ r " ria " ^ '' lo D <T" 

, ■ jo Win nan of Hand of Sorvlcua ' ustef^- FreSf^iMiiiy, i‘iifc 

SSSSSl: 


v-fl 


I PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY I !; 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

UNivERsrrr op Ottawa . % 

VACANCY • l lai JULY; 1976 1 

Area : Roman I ia am. . . ' fj 

Jlanlf r AMaciala or full Profoa- • 

•sof. -. ' • • • lit 

llcflS55wL" l5on, ; • n, al ’ tna * u + : jf 

^tfaiy j NagoKablo. ' • I! 

Dpm : From \M July. 1976, !1 

yltSRSBf » /‘ftre. 3«-‘ 

ip : or. J. A. Kramer, Cfialrman. • •• r. 

KSfiSf."' "WTStif- • i(* 

Oitjya. Ontario. Canada IC1N fiNfl. ,i ! 

Dloalna. djitnfcr applications: 

31 it March. lVffi. ii- 

• Note J Util Is subloci to bud- I*, 

gatary pormlaslon bring received. ! > 

: 's>: 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH • 'C 

UNrVBRBITV OF OTTAWA '. jj,' 

VACANCY* I'nt- JULY, 1976 Ip 


«i.,- ' ■ 


TIDN5 ore, InyUed 


piary I NaiotUblo. 

Oato : From lai Inly. 1‘ilfc 


wpiiaioly : Sar«S"' L 

iSia'TS ' k ■ Vay^omM KaVantlol ca 

■j ! 0! • SornhB • dalo. ;i9Ui March. .. : fM 


teOMfi' 


university of DimHAMr 

; ■ ' - ’’LlDtlAIfYi s \ 


fbl 

->• V. is 

f^.fosrrrmr™. 



SSS^5' , y& i t 6_ 

idmlnlamlten 


AppiicaUpna. with iiirriciiium 
vliaa and llat of ihroo rrfrrpa^. to : 
y J- . J. A. Krdiucr, - Chairman, 
9riacllon Commit lee. DniHitliuoni of 
English, Umvnrtiiy of nnovn. mta- 
tva, OrLarlo. Canada KIN iirifl. 

> '’^’" caU0, ’ ; 

„ *_N0ft>': nn 14 siib|t<i io’ bun- 
eatery perm lasted V-inu rrcoivid. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

' Invited . for 


'IT. :S! 

mnionwimlili. or. a 
«r Jerri lory i . '■ 




wlihfnTlhd. scaio £r.aS 

■ filas London walghlln 
llrbondlbg on aon. oxi 


lance end-. 


. Rave, comdl oiea ihe ni 
ns| eteutuiiniiona, 



i>v • *• ; i •• 'j; V>' ; - '•> j- r ^ ". ■ 

; " Vr; -’;V * ' -'H '5' ' ; .. !' i *V “ ' y \ ■ . -• p .‘-'.if : . - i. v * l.i-'!: ; rr-. K-i 









